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EDITORIAL 


Other Frontiers Call 


EVEN years have passed since April, 1944, when the first num- 
S ber of THEOLoGy Topay made its appearance. In the inter- 
vening years the Review has achieved an established place in 
the world of religious thought. It is welcomed equally in the tradi- 
ditional centers of theological interest, by pastors, laymen and mis- 
sionaries in all the Protestant Churches, and among the leaders of 
the younger Churches in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Those 
who have toiled at the editorial task thank God and take courage. 
They rejoice in the firm establishment of an organ of virile and pro- 
gressive evangelical thought. An enlarged meeting of the Editorial 
Council, held in November of 1950, provided an opportunity for self 
criticism and appraisal. ‘This representative gathering of evangeli- 
cal scholars pointed the way for the further development of the Re- 
view. Constructive suggestions were made as to how it could be- 
come a still more adequate and helpful organ for the discussion of 
questions vitally related to the Christian faith. Before the present 
year is out, some of those suggestions will have found a place in the 
pages of THEOLOGY Topay. 

But change is inevitable. ‘THEOLOGY Topay was founded in war 
time. It had to face all the difficulties attendant upon an enterprise 
that was launched under abnormal conditions. Fortunately the 
Editor’s heavy responsibilities in the first crucial years were speedily 
diminished by the collaboration of his colleagues. Since the War’s 
close increasing claims of an institutional, denominational, and ecu- 
menical kind have been made upon him. Recently his responsibility 
has been limited to a single editorial in each issue and the selection 
and arrangement of the articles which have appeared in the successive 
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numbers. A collection of these editorials has recently been pub- 
lished in book form by The Lutterworth Press of London and The 
Macmillan Company of New York under the title, Christianity on 
the Frontier. 

The new calls that claim the Editor’s attention lead him to transfer 
still more editorial responsibility to younger hands. It has been 
thought desirable therefore to change the editorial structure of our 
journal. The present Editor will continue as Chairman of the Edi- 
torial Council, while the new Editor will be Hugh Thomson Kerr, 
Jr., whose name, as an Associate Editor and regular feature contrib- 
utor to THEOLOGY Topay, is already familiar to all our readers. To 
many others his name is now known through his book, Positive Prot- 
estantism, which has recently been published by the Westminster 
Press. 

It is no ordinary cause of gladness that the original circle of friends 
who launched this theological venture is still unbroken. The Chair- 
man takes this opportunity to mention his colleagues by name and 
to thank each one of them for his loyal comradeship and his indi- 
vidual contribution to the success of the Review. ‘To Hugh Thom- 
son Kerr, Jr., as he assumes the editorship my gratitude is unbounded 
for his loyal and invaluable help. For several years the second edi- 
torial and Theological Table-Talk, which a multitude of readers 
have come to prize, have both come from his vivid pen. Bruce M. 
Metzger as the Editorial Secretary has been copy reader of all ma- 
terial published and has piloted each number through the press. ‘To 
his meticulous scrutiny and painstaking care is due the textual ac- 
curacy which readers of ‘THEOLoGy Topay have come to expect of 
each number of this journal. Kenneth S. Gapp as Book Review 
Editor has, by his insight and indefatigable devotion, set a new stand- 
ard for book reviewing in theological journals. Elmer G. Homrig- 
hausen, by his superb knowledge of the ecumenical situation, has 
made his “Church in the World” section a living Christian com- 
mentary on current events. To Leonard J. Trinterud and Fred- 
erick W. Dillistone THEoLocy Topay owes an incalculable debt. 
As Associate Editors both have been wise counsellors from the be- 
ginning. In the course of the years each has contributed two edi- 
torials apiece. Frederick Dillistone collaborated in the first number 
with a striking article entitled, ““The Rediscovery of the Gospel.” 
Without Leonard Trinterud THEoLocy Topay could not have 
started on its literary career at all, for he it was who, because of his 
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position at the time in the Westminster Press, was able to secure the 
needed paper, despite existing government restrictions. All these, 
and others whom the years have added to the original group, will 
continue to plan and work for THEoLocy Topay. 

We thank you, our readers, for your support hitherto which has 
meant so much to us. We solicit no less your constant co-operation 
in the years ahead in making THEoLocy Topay an ever growing 
influence in the realm of Christian thought. For our common in- 
spiration and the rededication of us all to the cause of truth, let us 
listen afresh to the statement of the original aims of this journal. 

These aims were and are: 

One: To contribute to the restoration of theology in the world of 
today as the supreme science, of which both religion and culture 
stand in need for their renewal. 

Two: To study the central realities of Christian faith and life, and 
to set forth their meaning in clear and appropriate language. 

Three: To explore afresh the truths which were rediscovered by 
the Protestant Reformation, especially the tradition usually called 
Reformed, and to show their relevancy to the contemporary problems 
of the Church and society. 

Four: To provide an organ in which Christians whose faith is 
rooted in the revelation of God in the Bible and in Jesus Christ, and 
who are engaged in different spheres of intellectual activity, may com- 
bine their insights into the life of man in the light of God, with a view 
to interpreting our human situation and developing a Christian phi- 
losophy of life. 

The editorial which interpreted these aims in the first number of 
THEOLoGy Topay closed with these words: “In seeking to fulfill 
these aims it is our earnest desire that this journal may never dam 
the waters of truth, nor unwittingly infiltrate the River of God with 
aught that is harmful or impure. We pray likewise that, while being 
passionately interested in true scholarship and sound learning, it 
may never yield to the temptation to turn the sacred Stream into a 
fishing preserve for pedants, or for people of exclusively technical 
or polemical interests. Rather may these pages be a place to which 
pilgrims and wayfarers find their way to drink and be refreshed for 
their journey. And may the sequel prove that God has opened a 
new spring in the Desert.” 

Now to the other Frontiers. 

Joun A. Mackay 
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Re-Presenting the Faith 


AKING as its theme the thesis of one of the main articles, this 

issue of THEOLOGY Topay seeks in a core of studies to re-affirm 

certain of the essential realities of the Christian faith. Appro- 
priate for this season of the Christian year, the number opens with a 
“Litany for Pentecost”’ (taken from The Book of Common Worship, 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1946, pp. 105, 310; used by permis- 
sion). 


The brief theological exegesis by Walter Lowrie on the name 
“‘Jesus-Christ’”” reminds us that the New Testament implies some- 
thing very definite and significant by the combination of a proper 
name and a divine title. “The name ‘Jesus-Christ’ marks a mo- 
mentous stage in the formulation of Christian doctrine.’’ So far as 
Scripture is concerned, there is no question that the names which 
were used of Jesus were meant to indicate his unique relation to God. 
It is no longer an open question for the Church of the New Testa- 
ment whether a distinction can be made between “Jesus” and “‘the 
Christ.”” “Lord Jesus Christ” (cf. Phil. 2: 9-11), we are told, “‘is so 
perfectly adequate as a confession of faith that one can hardly wish to 
add anything to it.” 

Walter Lowrie’s autobiographical remark at the close of his essay 
is patently illustrated in this fine study. Moving as he does with 
such apparent ease and grace from one intriguing subject to another, 
Christian art, liturgy, Kierkegaard, Hamann, Sartre, etc., etc., all that 
comes from his pen is laid under tribute to the proclamation of the 
essential realities of the Christian faith. As this is being written, Dr. 
Lowrie is sojourning in Italy where he served in St. Paul’s American 
Church, Rome, from 1907 to 1930. 


At an enlarged meeting of our Editorial Council held in Novem- 
ber, 1950, one of the topics of discussion was “The Decisive Theo- 
logical Issues.” Professor Line of Toronto was asked to open up this 
theme, and we are taking the opportunity of circulating his remarks 
to a wider audience by publishing the substance of his analysis in this 
number. What the author maintains is that our times call for a fresh 
orientation of the whole task of theological thinking. We live in an 
age where the traditionally accepted approaches and formulas of 
Christian faith no longer command respect or attention. Our task 
consequently is not only in the re-emphasis of certain specific doc- 
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trines which may be made to speak to our generation. What we 
need is a “re-presentation,” a “new publication,” a ‘‘re-promulga- 
tion,” and a “‘re-clarification” of the unchanging Gospel. ‘This will 
of itself necessitate a critique of specific doctrines, but the task of 
“re-inserting’”’ Christianity into the life-stream of our age is the prior 
and foundational issue of theology today. 

John Line is the Professor of Systematic Theology and Dean of the 
Graduate School, Emmanuel College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
He will be remembered for an early article in THEOLocy Topay, 
“Truth Is in Order to Goodness” (July, 1945, pp. 160 ff.). 


It has become a tiresome commonplace to speak of the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit as one of the most essential but most neglected aspects 
of the Christian faith. It was not always so. The New Testament 
marks Pentecost as the beginning of the Christian mission; the early 
Church’s insistence on the filioque implied a profound understand- 
ing of the relation of the Spirit to the Father and the Son; the Re- 
formers saw the work of the Spirit as the empowering of God's re- 
demptive love in Christ. For our day, however, we find it difficult 
to give reality to the Spirit or to appreciate the traditional trinitarian 
controversies. ‘The two articles by Claude Welch and Carl Michal- 
son revive in an interesting and instructive way the essential theologi- 
cal importance of this neglected subject. It is significant that both 
stress the Christological implication of the doctrine and by so doing 
give substance and meaning to what is so often esoteric and intangi- 
ble. Requiring close attention on the part of the reader, these arti- 
cles nevertheless make a much needed contribution in a day when 
the re-presentation of doctrine is so urgent. 

These two articles were prepared for the Fall, 1950, meeting of the 
Society for Theological Discussion, a group of younger theologians 
sponsored by the Hazen Foundation. Claude Welch is Assistant 
Professor in the Department of Religion, Princeton University, and 
is at work on a book on the doctrine of the Trinity. Carl Michalson 
is Assistant Professor of Theology and Philosophy at Drew Thec!ogi- 
cal Seminary, where he has been associated with Professor Edwin 
Lewis. 


“No greater responsibility devolves upon twentieth-century Chris- 
tianity than that of the revival, reformation, and propagation of the 
faith in and about the land where the Good Shepherd walked and 
ministered.” It is this conviction that undergirds the article by 
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Edward Jurji on “The Impact of Christianity upon the Middle 
East.” Tracing the history of the Christian approach to Islam and 
believing that the Gospel as it is made relevant to life is the most 
potent force for good in a land where many antagonistic forces meet, 
the author looks forward to the future when Christianity may suc- 
ceed in filling the vacuum of a decadent Mohammedanism. ‘To do 
this will require, he says, a “holy ecumenicity’” on the one hand and 
a “vibrant evangelism” on the other. 

Edward J. Jurji, born in Lebanon and a former schoolmate of 
Charles Malik, Lebanon Ambassador to the U. S. and member of 
the U. N., returned to his native land last summer for an extended 
visit. His article grew out of his reflections on the problems of the 
Middle East. Formerly a member of the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton, he is now Associate Professor of Islamics and 
Comparative Religion at Princeton Theological Seminary. He is 
the editor of The Great Religions of the Modern World (1946) and 
author of “Arabic and Islamic Philosophy” in A History of Philo- 
sophical Systems (1950). 


In seeking to re-present the Christian faith for our own day, it is 
instructive to recall how this perennial problem of approach was at- 
tacked in other generations. This is one reason, if a somewhat func- 
tional one, for studying the great classics of theological thought. It 
may be premature to regard Troeltsch’s Social Teaching as a classic, 
but, as Roland Bainton observes in his masterful review-article, any 
work that deserves an extended review thirty years after its publica- 
tion “must be a pioneer endeavor of abiding significance.” The 
recent reprinting of the English translation of Troeltsch provides 
an occasion to assess his unique historical interpretation of the im- 
pact of the Christian faith upon society and culture. The remark- 
able thing is that, while much of Troeltsch’s analysis must be cor- 
rected by subsequent research, so many of his generalizations, based 
upon perceptive insight, remain substantially correct. 

In this impressive an illuminating critique, Roland H. Bainton 
shows himself to be not only thoroughly familiar with Troeltsch but 
with the whole range of Church history. The Titus Street Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History at the Yale Divinity School, Professor Bain- 
ton is the author of numerous works, the most recent of which is the 
exhaustive and definitive biography of Martin Luther, Here I Stand 


— H. T. K., Jr. 
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A LITANY FOR PENTECOST 


O God, who dost sanctify Thy Universal Church in 
every race and nation: Shed abroad throughout the 
whole world the gift of the Holy Spirit, that the work 
wrought by His power at the first preaching of the 
Gospel may now be shed abroad among all believing 
hearts; through Jesus Christ Thy Son our Lord. 

O Creator Spirit; Lord and Giver of life and light; 
Comforter, Sanctifier, and Guide of the souls of men: 


Hear us and help us, we beseech Thee. 


Spirit of wisdom, infinite, immortal, and unsearch- 
able, proceeding from the Father and the Son, have 
compassion on our ignorance and lead us by Thy 
kindly light onward into truth: 


Hear us and help us, we beseech Thee. 


Spirit of love and perfect service, given beyond meas- 
ure unto Jesus Christ our Saviour, manifested in His 
sinless life, His heavenly teaching, and His redeeming 
death, and glorified in His resurrection, we open our 
hearts to receive Thy grace: 


Hear us and help us, we beseech Thee. 


Thou whom the Father is more ready to give than 
earthly parents are to give good gifts unto their chil- 
dren; Thou whom Christ hath promised to send unto 
His disciples, come to us, abide in us, and sanctify our 
souls by truth and love: 


Hear us and help us, we beseech Thee. 


By the inspiration Thou hast given to Thy holy 
prophets in all ages; by the guidance Thou hast 
granted to those in doubt and trouble; by the courage 
Thou hast restored to the fearful and the strength 
Thou hast imparted to the weak; by the comfort Thou 
hast bestowed upon the sorrowful and the hope Thou 
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hast kindled in sad hearts, have mercy on us and sup- 
ply all our needs: 


Hear us and help us, O Holy Spirit. 


From pride and vainglory; from self-will and obsti- 
nacy; from shallow thoughts and hasty judgments; 
from impure desires and unkind purposes; from envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness; from every wicked 
way and evil wish, deliver and save us by Thine in- 
dwelling grace: 


Hear us and help us, O Holy Spirit. 


In the growth of wisdom and the increase of love; 
in loyalty to the truth as Thou givest us to see it, and 
in deepening good will toward our fellow men; in hon- 
esty and honor, in cheerful labor and true gladness of 
heart, make Thy presence felt within us, and enable 
us to grow into the likeness of Christ our Lord: 


Hear us and help us, O Holy Spirit. 


By the promise of the Almighty to pour out His 
Spirit upon all flesh, we beseech Thee that Thou 
wouldst visit our nation with divine favor. Uphold, 
defend, and guide the President and all in authority; 
unite our hearts in the love of country; and make the 
land which Thou hast blessed a blessing to the world. 
Promote among all nations the brotherhood of man; 
cause war to cease and violence to vanish; bring the 
whole human family together in the bond of amity, 
and grant us all a place in that kingdom which is right- 
eousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. 

O Thou who art one with the Father and the Son: 

Hear us and help us and dwell in us for ever. 

The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit, be with 
you all. Amen. 


“THE NAME WHICH IS ABOVE 
EVERY NAME” 


By WALTER LOWRIE 


N the New Testament “Jesus-Christ’”’ is commonly used as a 
proper name, and for this reason it lacks the definite article—it 
was not written Jesus the Christ, in spite of the fact that Christ 

was in the first instance a title. Jesus-Christ is used as a proper name 
(but only once) in the introduction to each of the Gospels except St. 
Luke. But in the course of the Gospel story the Evangelists, as a 
matter of course, used the definite article in dealing with the question 
raised by Jesus whether he was the Christ or not, for the dispute was 
about a title. Every instance where the name Jesus-Christ occurs in 
the course of the Gospel story is an anachronism. To be sure, it was 
an anachronism which could hardly have been avoided, seeing that 
this was the name by which Jesus was known to the Evangelists and 
to the disciples for whom they were writing. The use of this name 
was not an anachronism in the Book of the Acts, which describes not 
so much the acts of the Apostles as the action of the risen Lord. And 
St. Luke was guilty of no anachronism when in the Acts he spoke 
eight times of the early preaching as designed to prove to the Jews 
that Jesus is “the Christ.” But in our day, nineteen centuries later, 
it is anachronism to speak of “‘Jesus the Christ.” For in an amaz- 
ingly short time, perhaps soon after the Resurrection, and certainly 
not later than the mission to the Gentiles, the title Christ was amal- 
gamated with Jesus into a proper name. It is very significant that in 
the earliest documents of the New Testament, which are earlier than 
our Gospels, there is hardly a trace of the use of the word Christ as 
a title, although we may be sure that the significance of this title was 
not ignored. In twelve columns of Bruder’s Greek Concordance one 
can count about 250 instances of the use of Jesus-Christ (or Christ- 
Jesus) as a proper name, without the article. In 100 instances this 
name is preceded by the title Lord, which, because it is a title, is 
properly accompanied by the definite article. I shall subsequently 
remark upon the significant exceptions to this rule. 
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From the Acts to the Revelation there are almost as many instances 
where the word Christ is preceded by the article (124 times) as where 
it has none (138 times). The ratio is about 50/50—we cannot be 
more precise because of the variant readings. Even where the defi- 
nite article is used we cannot always be sure that it ought to be trans- 
lated in English by “the Christ’’; for idiomatically the Greeks used 
the definite article before a proper name. Therefore in many in- 


stances we have “‘the Jesus,” just as we have “the Peter,” etc. In , 


view of this fact it is the more significant that in the New Testament 
the name Jesus-Christ is rarely accompanied by the article. 

These are primary observations such as a bright school boy could 
readily assemble; but the significance of these facts is not commonly 
recognized. 

I 

The amalgamation of the word Christ with the proper name of 
Jesus may be complete enough to imply forgetfulness of the signifi- 
cance of the title. In Spanish countries these two words are com- 
monly written as one: Jesucristo. In early Italian it was common 
to write Gesucristo, and in this way the name is still pronounced in 
Italy. This suggests that many are unaware that Christ means the 
Anointed One, the Messiah. Perhaps not many men in our land 
are unaware of this, but many ignore it when they utter the hideous 
oath, “‘Jeezchrist,” and certain of the Anglo-Catholic clergy seem to 
ignore it when they pronounce the Lord’s name exactly as do the 
blasphemers—a name which does not sound sweet in the believer's 
ear. But, prevalent as religious ignorance is among us, it is not 
likely that many, having heard the claim of the Gospels that Jesus 
is the Christ, need to be told that this is a Messianic title, and it is 
not necessary for the preachers to stress this fact by saying constantly 
the Christ where the Bible says simply Christ. ‘They are flagrantly 
at fault when they pervert the name Jesus-Christ, which occurs 250 
times in the New Testament, by saying emphatically “Jesus the 
Christ.” By this emphasis they obscure the significance of the 
Name, which is an important Christian tradition, established before 
the year 50 A.D. ‘Jesus the Christ” is now an anachronism, for the 
title which was appropriate “in the days of his flesh” is not equally 
appropriate to ‘‘the Lord of glory.” 

If this were only a rhetorical embellishment employed by popular 
preachers to show that they know a thing or two, I should hardly feel 
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moved to protest. But I am prompted to speak out loud when I 
note that a scholar so eminent as Professor Tillich, a man whom I 
highly admire, whose works I have read with the keenest interest 
since he first began to write, not only insists (I would say pedanti- 
cally) upon speaking of Jesus as “‘the Christ,’’ but belittles the impor- 
tance of ancient tradition by writing “Jesus the Christ.” 

I recognize that what I say about this early tradition may be called 
trivial—but it can justly be so called only in the original sense of this 
word, which meant primary and of primary importance. The triv- 
ium was the course of study which dealt with the three fundamental 
liberal arts. Before we are through with this little essay we shall go 
on to the quadrivium—and perhaps beyond that. The name Jesus 
Christ marks a momentous stage in the formulation of Christian doc- 
trine. ‘There is nothing quite like it in the universal history of re- 
ligions (or in the philosophy of religion—if you prefer the more 
grandiloquent term). ‘The history of the Christian religion began 
with the question whether Jesus of Nazareth was or was not the 
Christ who was promised by the Prophets and expected by the Jews. 
Essentially the development of this religion was concluded by the 
adoption of the name Jesus-Christ. This name implies that this 
question was answered in the affirmative, and that so far as the 
Church is concerned it was answered forever. So long as the Church 
made the explicit assertion that Jesus is the Christ, rebellious men 
might feel prompted to answer, “No,” and dialectical minds might 
be tempted to discuss in what sense he is the Christ and in what sense 
he is not. The use of the name Jesus-Christ precludes discussion, 
for he is presented only as Jesus-Christ. One can take it or leave it. 
There is no other choice. Accustomed as we are to theological dis- 
cussions in the Church, such as that which led up to the Trinitarian 
formula adopted in the fourth century, it seems to us almost incredi- 
ble that this earlier formula was adopted without discussion, and 
adopted unanimously, because it expressed the value which all be- 
lievers found in the risen Jesus. ‘The converts from among the Gen- 
tiles may have had only a vague notion of what was meant by the 
word Christ, but they knew that it meant something very lofty, and 
they did not require to have it proved over again that this title was 
appropriate to Jesus—any more than did the Jewish converts who 
had been baptized in the name of Jesus. 

In the year 1909, which was close to the nadir of theological think- 
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ing in the English-speaking world, the Hibbert Journal issued a big 
supplement entitled “Jesus or Christ?” in which seventeen eminent 
scholars discussed the thesis of an English clergyman named Roberts, 
which affirmed that the man Jesus was one thing and the idea ex- 
pressed by the word Christ was a totally different thing. In the year 
of our Lord 1909 this question was an anachronism, for such a dis- 
junction was repudiated decisively by the first generation of Christian 
disciples when they adopted the name Jesus-Christ. No answer 
could be more decisive. It makes it plain that in the Church such a 
question could not be raised again. 


II 


A title which the Gentiles were better prepared to understand was 
Lord, and, as we shall see, the Jews were prepared to understand it 
in a still higher sense, the very highest. 

We remark first that in the New Testament, as in classical Greek, 
the word “‘lord’’ was commonly used simply as a polite form of ad- 
dress which we properly translate by “Sir.” Thus it was used too in 
the Gospels, especially in the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, where 
it is generally used for a human master (by Matthew 17 times), al- 
though sometimes it indicates God and in a few cases it is used inad- 
vertantly to indicate Jesus. Luke and John were not so scrupulous 
in distinguishing the historical moment when Jesus was known only 
in the flesh: they both speak of him as “the Lord,” and Luke calls 
him “Jesus-Christ.”” In classical Greek too the word “lord” was 
used as an epithet of kings and even of the gods. Following this 
sliding scale the Gentile Christians could readily attach a high sig- 
nificance to this title, even before they knew that the Jews when they 
read the Holy Scriptures aloud were scrupulous not to pronounce 
the divine name Yahveh but rendered it as Adonai (Lord), that in 
writing it they vocalized the sacred Tetragram in a way which sug- 
gested this pronunciation and led us to conceive that the name was 
Jehovah, and that in the Septuagint they translated this name by 
Kyrios (Lord).’ In our translation of the Bible we have followed this 

1Yahve (which because of a little misunderstanding we have been taught to pronounce 
Jehovah) was the “given name” of God, the name which he gave to himself out of the burn- 
ing bush in the neighborhood of Mount Sinai. It was so strictly a proper name that there 
was danger of regarding it as the designation of a local or tribal god, and only by substitut- 
ing for it the word Lorp could the God of Israel be recognized as the God of the whole world, 
the only God, whose association with Mount Sinai in Arabia was of secondary importance. 


This movement (evolution) in the history of religion is almost exactly the reverse of that 
which we have observed in the development of a proper or given name for Jesus. For though 
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tradition by using the word Lorp instead of YHVH or Jehovah. 
Perhaps this Jewish tradition was not a good tradition for us to fol- 
low, but at least it serves to make clear to us the significance of the 
fact that in the New Testament Jesus also is called “the Lord.” This 
title is attributed to Jesus more than two hundred times in the epis- 
tles of St. Paul, and since it is used as freely in the other epistles it 
cannot be regarded as an invention of the Apostle to the Gentiles. 
One cannot say precisely how many times Jesus is called the Lord in 
the New Testament, for there are many instances where the writers 
may have been thinking of God the Father. This ambiguity is sig- 
nificant, for it indicates that before the risen Lord was clearly identi- 
fied with God, he was already confounded with him. Implicitly 
Lord was a divine title. ‘The hot controversy waged with Unitarians 
(until it concluded with the recognition that after all “the Bible is 
an orthodox book’’) revealed an astonishing myopia on the part of 
theologians on both sides of the dispute; for the question at issue 
could not have been argued at all on Biblical grounds, if either of 
the contending parties had observed the significance of the attribu- 
tion to Jesus of the title Lord. The title Christ does not signify 
unequivocally the ascription of a divine character; but the title Lord 
does, as scholars now are ready to admit. That controversy cannot 
again be waged on the basis of an appeal to the Scriptures. There- 
fore it cannot be waged within the Church. 

Here I revert again to the shining mark which prompted this dis- 
course. I was struck by the fact that Professor Tillich, in his book 
entitled The Shaking of the Foundations (pp. 119 ff.), though he 
quotes accurately enough the name “Lord Christ,’’ which he takes 
for the text of his sermon (I Cor. 12: 3) and understands as a summary 
expression of the Christian faith, nevertheless persistently ignores the 
Jesus too was called Lord, and was thus exalted to a position of universal authority, his name 
remained a proper name. The human name Jesus remained an essential constituent of “the 
name which is above every name,” and the exalted title Lorp Curist had no tendency (least 
of all in Phil. 2: 6-11!) to make men forget the historical association with the hill called Gol- 
gotha, since the Cross continued to be a factor of primary importance—even more important 
than the Law which was given on Mount Sinai. Christianity has the advantage (and the dis- 
advantage) of being an historical religion, in a stricter sense than even Judaism is, and to a 
degree which no other religion remotely approaches. For Jesus-Christ is not simply a master 
or teacher of a particular religion, like Zarathustra and Gautama Buddha and Mohammed, but 
is a constituent part of Christianity, so that we have the embarrassment as well as the advan- 
tage of dealing with the historical Jesus, a human figure, whom we nevertheless account Lord 
and Christ. This introduces a tension which is not felt in any other religion. For this rea- 
son it is above all other religions the religion of decision, the religion of faith. All this is 
expressed in the name Lorp Curist Jesus—if one has learned how to read. For this name 
clearly spells God-man; and, given the conviction that there is but one God, the New Testa- 


ment had to spell it more clearly as Father and Son. The Trinitarian formula expresses 
nothing which was not implied in the name which is above every name. 
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fact that this is a name when six times on three consecutive pages he 
writes “Jesus the Christ.” Paul Tillich knows better than I that this 
is not strictly speaking a name, and that it is not equivalent to “Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Why does he shy away from the title Lord? He 
seems to be shaking the foundations, or, let us say, rocking the boat. 

All this belongs to what may be called the triviwm. What I have 
affirmed here is well known, even if it is not commonly appreciated. 
But I have not yet drawn all the implications which result from this 
trivial knowledge. 

III 


The title Christ did not adequately express what the disciples 
found in Jesus. Therefore this was supplemented by the title Lord. 
But the inadequacy of the idea of the Messiah is not a sufficient rea- 
son for rejecting or ignoring it. ‘This idea, though it was historically 
conditioned and therefore ambiguous, was clearly necessary at the 
Leginning as a stepping-stone to higher things—to the very highest. 
Nor can we now dispense with it—least of all in these latter days 
when scholars have recognized (too tardily!) that Jesus himself was 
conscious of being the Messiah—as the Son of Man, which was the 
most sublime picture the Prophets envisaged, and also in the abject 
form in which Isaiah (with another intent) depicted “the Suffering 
Servant of Yahveh” who “gives his life a ransom for many.” 

The reluctance to attribute to Jesus the strange and ambiguous 
title of Christ was for me strikingly illustrated by an eminent exam- 
ple (for my eye is always fixed upon shining marks). In the winter 
of 1930, when I had just returned from a residence of twenty-three 
years on the continent of Europe, John Mott offered me a favorable 
opportunity of learning where I was at by inviting me to attend a 
theological conference at a big hotel in the Catskills. At that time 
theology in America had risen above the horizon but was still far 
from the zenith. I remember that a bright young professor of the- 
ology in a Baptist seminary was given the opportunity of lecturing 
to us for an hour to prove his thesis that God, if he exists, is a cate- 
gory in which the modern man can take no interest. But the shining 
mark to which I refer was John Ballie, who was then Professor in 
Union Theological Seminary. As one of a small group I had the 
pleasure of talking with him, and I learned that he had trouble in 
filling the gap between the man Jesus and God—which is indeed a 
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tremendous gap. I suggested (too timidly perhaps to make an im- 
pression) that the idea of the Christ, which he was reluctant to accept, 
was an initial step which went some way towards bridging the gap 
and is therefore a necessary concept. 

We have seen that the title Lord went further and is still more nec- 
essary. Because lord is in the first place a title it requires the definite 
article, and generally it has it when the reference is to Jesus. In this 
case the article is so definite that it implies a unique dignity. There 
were, as St. Paul remarked, ‘“‘gods many and lords many.” In Pal- 
estine all the baals were lords (that is the meaning of the name), and 
so was Tammuz Adonis. But the definite article implies that Jesus 
was the “one Lord” (I Cor. 8: 6; Ephes. 4: 5). “Thou only art the 
Lord” is the phrase we recite in the Gloria, which exalts Jesus above 
all emperors and gods. And yet the title Lord, which obviously 
needs the article, was sometimes used in the New Testament without 
it, although it seems intolerable to omit it in an English translation. 
Very significant is the phrase év Xpior@ (in Christ), which occurs 37 
times in the major Pauline Epistles and is matched by éy Kupi (in 
the Lord) 20 times and by év Xpior@ I naot (in Christ Jesus) 60 times. 
(I need not mention the use of the genitive without the article, or 
various other instances where the word Lord without the article is 
preceded by a preposition.) Far more important are the few but 
solemn instances where the definite article is omitted for the sake of 
amalgamating the title Lord with the name of Jesus. To us this 
appears so strange that none of the free-lances who translate the Bible 
has been bold enough to translate such passages literally, without 
inserting the article before Lord. In Romans 10: 9 we have: “If 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth that (é7.) Jesus Lord.” If this 
stood alone one might seek to save St. Paul from the reproach of 
knowing no grammar by supplying the verb “is” or the particle “as.” 
But it does not stand alone, for in II Cor. 4: 5 St. Paul says, “We 
preach not ourselves but Christ Jesus Lord (Xpuords ’Inoovs Kipuos)”’; 
and in I Cor. 12: 3 we have, “No man can say Lord Jesus (Kipwos ’In- 
gous) but by the Holy Ghost.” Since this last saying has reference 
to the exercise of the. spiritual gift of teaching, it may imply that 
the teachers in the Church were accustomed to preface their address 
by pronouncing solemnly the name “Lord Jesus’”—just as many 
clergymen today pronounce the Trinitarian formula before a sermon, 
as an assurance (alas, a precarious assurance) that what they are about 
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to say is “according to the analogy of the faith.” At a time when 
men were baptized “in the name of Jesus” (which probably means 
the full name “Lord Jesus Christ’’), the utterance of this name was 
accounted a sufficient assurance. ‘These are solemn uses of the name, 
but we find the fullest form of it in Phil. 2: 9-11: “Therefore also 
God highly exalted him and bestowed upon him the name which is 
above every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of beings in heaven and on earth and under the earth, and every 
tongue confess that LORD JESUS CHRIST (KYPIOZ IHZOT> 
XPIZTOZ).” This Name, though it has the brevity of a lapidary 
inscription, is so perfectly adequate as a confession of faith that one 
can hardly wish to add anything to it, unless it were the word 
Saviour, which is in fact expressed by the human name Jesus. 

But in this connection I cannot forget that Anglo-Catholics of a 
certain sort like to distinguish themselves from all other Christians, 
both Catholic and Protestant, by saying ‘our blessed Lord. Doubt- 
less they think that by such a phrase they exalt Jesus. But they 
would hardly use this adjective so frequently as they do if they had 
any notion how exalted the title Lord is when it is used in the New 
Testament without an adjective. It is weakened by even such an 
adjective as blessed, for it might be taken to imply that Jesus is not 
the “only Lord,” or even that unblessed lords have dominion over us. 

The word Saviour appears in the New Testament as a component 
of the name of Jesus, but not so frequently as we might expect, con- 
sidering how endearing this word is and how solemnly it was used 
as an epithet of God Almighty, as it was also of the greater gods of 
Greece. According to Acts 13: 23, St. Paul proclaimed in the syna- 
gogue of Pisidian Antioch that “God brought unto Israel a Saviour 
Jesus.” St. John calls him “the Saviour of the world”; in II Tim- 
othy we have four times (with slight variations) “our Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” and II Peter speaks once of “our God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ” and three times of “our Lord and Saviour.”” Not much later 
than this latest instance the Greek word for fish (IXOTZ) was prized 
as an anagram of Jesus’ name: ’Inaods Xpiords Oeod Tids Dwrnp (Jesus 
Christ God’s Son Saviour). It is fortunate perhaps that in the Bible 
Jesus is not more often called the Saviour, and that therefore there 
is not the least shadow of a Scriptural sanction for the most dreadful 
of all heresies which conceives that Christ saves us from God. 
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The full name Lorp Jesus Curis is a summary confession of our 
faith. It is presumptuous to think that men might be able to im- 
prove upon this “given name” of Jesus, for it was given him by God. 
And to show how highly this name exalts him, St. Paul says in con- 
clusion (Phil. 2: 11)—“unto the glory of God the Father.” This is 
an apt conclusion, for it would be impossible to say more. 

The older I grow the more zealous I become to express the pro- 
fundities of our faith briefly and simply, in terms which are Scrip- 
tural, comprehensible, unambiguous, and unimpeachable. 











DECISIVE THEOLOGICAL ISSUES TODAY 
By JOHN LINE 


HE present situation for theology is greatly affected by the fol- 

lowing consideration. Heretofore, or up to a fairly recent 

stage, we could do our work as theologians with the knowledge 
that in our communities, on this continent, in Britain and so on, 
there was a general persuasion of Christianity. Our business was 
to help toward enlightening or deepening this persuasion, elucidat- 
ing its substance and grounds. We with our vocation were in place 
in a “Christian” world. 

It is being borne to us now that this condition has gone. If we 
consider the worldliness of our time, the widespread secularity, the 
extent to which whole groups and classes, including bodies of stu- 
dents in our higher institutions, have fallen to influences that are 
subtly alien from Christian concepts and standards; if we reckon all 
this, we can justly doubt if our Western life ought any longer to be 
called Christian. Not only is its unity threatened, but likewise its 
basis and character. Our Western civilization grew from Christian 
as well as from classical roots, and reflected its origin, even did credit 
to it, more than in our cynical moments regarding it we have been 
willing to admit. But it now seems to have lost confidence in its 
own assumptions. The dominant attitudes within our culture are 
not Christian, as once they were thought to be; not even as once they 
actually were. It is not in an age or against a background of belief 
that we who are called to teach theology now live and work. 

None will deny that, to some degree at least, this change has come 
about. It will be agreed too that whatever the measure of this 
change, theology must take cognizance of it. The conviction of 
the writer is that the change has gone to a length that calls for a 
fresh orientation, for a new concept of theology and its task. 


I 


Theology is simple of definition. Strictly, it is the ordered ex- 
plication of Christianity, its beliefs and meanings. It does not in- 
clude within it the defense of belief against the objector, nor the 
critical examination of the grounds of belief, both of which fall to 
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another discipline. ‘Theology distinctively is Christian faith wit- 
nessing to itself in thinking itself out; it is Christian belief affirmed 
and set forth in intelligible and persuasive guise, for each succeeding 
age. ‘This being so, the doing of the work of theology will not be 
the same for an age or within a culture that has lapsed from belief, 
as in a time when belief is commonly avowed. In the latter, the 
explication of Christianity will be with a view to help and increase 
understanding of the generally accepted truth and teaching. In 
the other, the task of theology will include the primary presentation 
of this truth to, or as over against, a community mind that has lost 
possession of it and is without concern for it. Not that the theo- 
logian as such is the one who in either of these cases speaks to the 
general community directly; but his formulation and clarification 
of integral Christian meanings is behind those who do so speak, and 
it is in their service that his work is done. 

Theology, then, is explication of Christian truth; ‘theology today 
is that explication within a world, within a Christendom, that has 
drifted from that truth or at the most is apathetic toward it. This 
is a state of things that lays on theology its own prescription as to 
the way it should go. It would not be unjust to suggest that much 
current theology, both in writing and teaching, is still better suited 
to the other condition, where there is acceptance of Christianity and 
people only need reinforcement or further enlightenment regarding 
it. On the contrary what is now needed from theology is not help 
toward fuller comprehension, or further refinements of what can be 
assumed as universally confessed; but that she gird herself toward a 
basic re-presentation of Christianity to a world near the edge of be- 
ing void of it. ‘This seems to be the prime theological issue: the call 
for a new publication of Christian belief with a view, not to intensi- 
fying a devotion which the common mind hereditarily feels toward 
it, but to re-inserting it in the stream of common life, of common 
thinking, purpose, and hope; a new publication to an age so far 
impoverished of Christianity’s ground principles that it is open to 
hear and learn them anew as a fresh and arresting word. 


II 


Usually when we are considering the decisive theological issues, 
those which are uppermost at any given time, our attention is turned 
now to one area of doctrine, now to another, as each in turn seems 
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to hold the stage of theological debate. Sometimes this crux is in 
the field of theism, sometimes of the person and work of Christ, 
sometimes it has to do with sacraments or with the Church. Many 
are saying that what we need just now is to recover the Christian 
conception of man. 

The present writer does not feel that the present crisis in theology 
is predominantly of this order. The decisive question is not as to 
which branch of doctrine shall be singled out for special inquiry. 
We have said that the doctrinal order or presentation as a whole 
should be different for an unbelieving age as against a believing; 
and as our age, as was also said, has gone a long way in becoming the 
former, then this is the decisive theological issue: not as to particular 
doctrines, but how shall we shape and order the impact of all our 
doctrines, to answer this changed general condition. It is not, “Is 
there need for re-weaving of some of the strands of theology?” but 
“Ought there not to be a shifting of incidence of all theology on the 
common mind, especially the critical mind within the several gen- 
erations?” ‘The crisis for theology lies today, not in one or in certain 
of its departments, but in theology itself wholly, as it meets the crisis 
in culture, the new and strange mentalities to which this crisis is due. 


III 


But though the present issue is for theology as such, not first for 
any of its particular divisions, it has effect in every division; so that 
in the specific fields of Christian doctrine we can have it in cross- 
section for study at first hand. In all, or at least in most, of the 
fields, one thing is happening that bears out what we are claiming, 
that the issue in the particular field is but the pointer to the real is- 
sue in theology as a whole. The common happening is this: in the 
area of each particular doctrine another doctrine has arisen and is 
contesting that area of belief; another doctrine deceptively close to 
the authentic Christian one. That this is occurring so generally 
supports both our positions, the general nature of theology’s decisive 
issue, and that this general issue comes to focus in the several doc- 
trinal fields. We turn to one or two of these fields to illustrate our 


claim. 
The Doctrine of God 


The issue for theology here is crucial enough. It is not that of 
theism versus atheism; but of the strangeness of Christian theism to 
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the contemporary, even the religious, mind, as a consequence of the 
near-theisms that have laid siege to it. 

For example, multitudes in our time have found religious reality 
and powerful stimulus in certain natural or realistic views of God, 
notably those of Whitehead and Wieman. From these they have 
gained rich insight into world-events, the forces that order nature 
and history toward goals, that yield everywhere the elements of 
meaning and the dynamic determinants of personal wellbeing and 
destiny. ‘These insights, in the case, to be specific, of Dr. Wieman, 
arise from a sublime sensitivity to man’s higher ends; their appeal 
lies in Wieman’s sincerity which reflects this sensitivity and in his 
fine penetration into the heart of man’s tension with his world. 

But from the Christian point of view they leave out what really 
matters. ‘They tell of a God of whom we can be certain; whose ex- 
istence cannot be denied so long as credence is given to immediate 
perception and the simplest deduction from it. He is a God who 
loves and cares and forgives; but—and here is the lacuna in this view 
of God—who does not know that he so does, does not know that he 
is God. He is the Creative Process or Event, but not God the Cre- 
ator; the impulsion of the world’s on-going and upward course, but 
not sole author of its being. 

God self-knowing and God Creator seem to us foundational in 
the Christian doctrine of God. Nor are we careful about speaking 
of him as the personal God. Personality, says Lotze, connotes im- 
mediate self-feeling, the I-intuition. By this sign, God is the One 
Personal: “I am that Iam.” This, then, is what Christian faith re- 
quires: God other than ourselves, though not alien; knowing and 
regarding both himself and us; whence love and care and forgiveness 
are of his gift, not nature’s balm or benefit when we become adjusted 
to her ways. Gud as process, of concretion or of anything, is no 
God either for hope or for our despair. Men today need redemption 
from the tyranny of process, and their only redeemer is the personal 
God. 

Similarly, concerning God the Creator. Naturalist or empiricist 
theism can know nothing of this, since science itself knows neither 
final beginnings nor final ends. But trust and hope lack finality un- 
til we know. It is he that made us, says the Psalmist; thou hast made 
us for thyself, said Augustine. Faith can stand on no lesser ground; 
it is integral to Christian Faith that God made heaven and earth. 
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Christianity sees in him from whom we have our being, the One 
with whom we have to do; to none but the world’s Creator does it 
entrust the redemption of the world, and the certainty that purpose, 
in the world and in ourselves, shall be fulfilled. 

These, then, are ingredients in the Christian doctrine of God that 
exceed natural knowledge. One effect of a new presentation of 
Christianity, the new confrontation of the mind of the age with it 
for which there is now the call, would be to disclose that a theism 
cognate to our natural knowledge yields a God of defective godhood. 
That is, the theological issue here—our whole issue as it takes form 
in this area—is nothing less than the godhood of God; how to re- 
store this to the religious mind, that has so deftly been beguiled away. 
But how can we hope to do this if it surpasses the strategy of natural 
knowledge and if our scientific perspectives afford no path to it? 
This opens upon another area of doctrine. 


Revelation and Faith 


Christianity holds that in its apprehension of truth it is not chained 
to the methodology of science. This is well in a day when there is 
wide disposition to limit scientific method and to deny that all knowl- 
edge comes by it; although we have no generally approved critique 
of the method of science. 

Religion adduces another avenue to the real, the way and method 
of faith. This is a matter which, with this spreading doubt of the 
sufficiency of science, people of all sorts are evincing a willingness to 
hear more of. What, in response, has theology to say? 

Here is a clear instance of theology’s answer being one thing in an 
era of prevalent belief, but quite another in view of the present fail- 
ure of belief. Where God or Christ is believed in, faith may be 
spiritual or volitional; those who assent to the reality of God and of 
salvation in Christ may be urged to believe unto salvation and to full, 
deliberate commitment to God. But in an age that has lapsed from 
belief, stress may have to fall on the noetic office of faith; on faith as 
the path to persuasion of the being of God, which scientific perspec- 
tives do not provide. Such faith, that is faith as knowledge, can open 
up hidden depths; it can bare to us just that basic theological ele- 
ment which science, knowing nothing of beginnings, cannot reveal: 
the element of divine creatorhood. By faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the Word of God. 
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But when we try to teach this faith to the contemporary mind now 
so ready to learn, we woefully fail. We are glib with analogies from 
the non-rational in our personal and mental being. Our apprecia- 
tion of great art is not the end of a syllogism; we are sure of love and 
friendship not from feat or demonstration of discursive understand- 
ing. So the rational is by-passed in these and other apprehensions 
that are of the richest in our life. May we not also, then, seize the 
divine, not by evidence coercive of rational perception or assent, but 
intuitively or in direct grasp? A familiar plea is that we become 
alive to God in moral response and awakening, as in moral life and 
obligation there is clear witness to him. 

No doubt these comparisons are helpful; certainly we do enlarge 
our life and commerce with the real, through activities that lie out- 
side the strictly rational sphere. The cognitive is part, perhaps but 
a small part, of our cosmic capability. But the difficulty in assimi- 
lating faith to this non- or trans-rationality is that we are asking of 
faith—faith as noetic, now as we have suggested its appropriate form 
—a rational return; not enhanced appreciation of what is given to 
us, but access to truth now denied or disbelieved. Can we make 
faith non-intellectual, then expect of it something true for intellect? 
Kant has answered, No. ‘The existence of God, he avers, is neces- 
sary if highest good is to be fulfilled. But the possibility of realiza- 
tion of highest good is not evidentially assured; though constraint 
and obligation may seem an augury of it. So there is no door here 
to theoretical validation of the divine; if the object of faith—as trans- 
rational—were so validated, it would cease to be object of faith. 
Such is our dilemma, if faith be equated with ethical or other non- 
rational response. But is there another faith that can yield this vali- 
dation? For such is our need in a time when belief can no longer 
be assumed. It is then that we have to persuade doubters or even 
sceptics that God is actual and existent fact. To urge, “Taste and 
see that the Lord is good,’”’ may suffice for men who already believe 
“with the top of their minds.” But we have to kindle persuasion in 
men who do not so believe. The faith that can serve us here is faith 
that is knowledge, not something else in the mind aside from it; it is 
the faith that knows what, as we have seen, science does not know. 
The correlate of this faith is revelation, the belief that God has made 
himself known in a self-authenticating Word. Faith is the receptor- 
agency of the truth in that same Word. 
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Men are waiting for this doctrine of faith; they are eager for an 
alternative or supplement in knowing, now that it is plain to them 
that science cannot suffice alone. We propound faith as this higher 
cognition, but we do little more; we give no rendering, no common 
elucidation, of what that faith is. What is necessary is an epistemol- 
ogy or phenomenology of faith, of that identical faith by which we 
understand: again as in Heb. 11: 3, or conspicuously in the Fourth 
Gospel (6: 69, “‘we believe and are sure’’), or most of all in Jesus, 
“Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee.”” No school logic, 
deductive, inductive, or symbolic, can provide this phenomenology, 
though philosophical phenomenology may help from its side. The 
essential terms are already in Paul; I Cor. 2 is perhaps the great text. 
St. Thomas Aquinas gave a formulation for the Roman Church, 
which still derives strength from it; how to do similarly, to illumine 
faith and knowledge or faith as knowledge, for Evangelical Christen- 
dom is one of the decisive current theological issues. 


The Doctrine of Christ 


None will question that to conceive and present Christ in his full- 
ness is first of the perennial urgencies for theology and the Church. 
From this fullness the mind, even the Christianity, of our time has 
drifted far; but it certainly will never be won back by anything short 
of it. This may point the decisive issue in this field. People have 
run through the relativities and are disillusioned; there is a revulsion 
toward transcendence. We need a Christology that will do for our 
day what Homoousios did for its. ‘To reach it, we may have to strug- 
gle hard. What Professor Horton calls the moratorium in Christol- 
ogy, our long traffic with the merely humanitarian, may have so 
severed us from the Church’s tradition that we may be about to fight 
the fourth and fifth centuries over again. Illustration may be had 
from the most hopeful contemporary Christological trends. 

Books that I prize are: Brunner, The Mediator; Baillie, God Was 
in Christ; Manson, Jesus the Messiah. In the first, I am not quite 
safe from Apollinarianism (“Christ . . . is the divine person of the 
Logos. . . . [He] assumed human nature, but not a human person,” 
p- 319), notwithstanding its own implied disavowal. ‘The second, 
tracking between the anhypostasia and Nestorianism, skirts the 
fringes of both (p. 91). As to Manson, he persuades me that Christ’s 
divine significance was not the fancy of the later Church, but was 
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known to himself. We recall the argument by which Manson estab- 
lishes that the conception of Jesus as Son of God “‘is not explained 
by environmental influences, but its source and origin-point is to be 
sought in the depths of Jesus’ own spirit.”” This is most assuring; 
but Cunliffe-Jones (Authority of the Biblical Revelation, p. 113) puts 
his rule over Manson and unsettles me again. 

So the issue is afoot: Who is this Son of Man? Nor dare we delay 
our answer, viewing the tenseness of the hour in the Church and in 
the world. Once more, what served when men were predisposed 
toward belief, illumining the belief in particular ways, no longer 
has meaning. We must now seek the things above, where Christ 
sitteth at the right hand of God. People who have strayed from faith 
or have become formal will not rise to anything other than this; for 
of the other they have had their surfeit and their interest is spent. 
Further, to Christianity bereft of its fullness there are alternatives 
which the world has discerned and has already gone after. Only in 
the wholeness of its height and depth is Christianity incomparable, 
or has any plea for attention in a day such as ours. Here the Christo- 
logical issue is judgment for the Church; for without Christ in his 
full divine decisiveness the Church has nothing to give to the world 
now come to itself. It is as true for us as for Paul that, “If Christ be 
not . . . our preaching and faith are vain.” So in our labors in 
theology, we must press on to fulfillment and unity of Christological 
faith, which is not yet, but may have some adumbration in the writ- 
ers named above. 


IV 


I feel that THEOLoGy Topay should find a part of its mission in 
aligning itself with that re-promulgation of Christianity which is, as 
I have been maintaining, the task now falling to theology and the 
Church. It is useless to retort, as many do when they are told that 
our age has digressed from faith, that there are still many thousands 
of simple God-fearing folk, for example in our rural Churches. 
That is certainly true; but I question if that scaffold sways the fu- 
ture. ‘The people caught in the trends of today that are tomorrow 
in the making are beset with lures and obsessed with preoccupations 
and interests on which the Christian appeal cannot fasten; most of 
what we say goes out into a vacuum and awakes no echo where hu- 
man life is lived. Our very education has tended to an outlook on 
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the world to which the reality of God is irrelevant. Yet the Chris- 
tian concepts, of God and man and of the goal of life, take us further 
than any others toward the understanding of the universe and of life 
itself. But men are not living with their true selves; they have lost 
the need to which the Gospel is addressed. 

The aim of theology now must be the rehabilitation of man as a 
religious being; and the re-clarification of that Word of God which 
is then pertinent to him. The Church today must give large promi- 
nence in its thinking to basic themes, to the primal truths by which 
Christianity is identifiable as Christian; for events move swiftly, and 
the moment may be nearer than we know when mankind’s decision 
—a decision each one of us must make—not for this or that expression 
of Christianity, but for Christ himself, or if not for him for antichrist, 


cannot be longer delayed. 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE TRINITY 


By CLAUDE WELCH 


. in Spiritum sanctum Dominum et vivificantem, qui 
ex Patre Filioque procedit, qui cum Patre et Filio simul 
adoratur et conglorificatur. . . .* 


FILIOQUE 


OR much of liberal theology, the doctrine of the double pro- 
cession of the Spirit was a symbol of the superfluous and largely 
irrelevant theologizing which, according to this theology, had 

for centuries surrounded the doctrine of the Trinity. This judg- 
ment provides as much a commentary on liberalism, however, as on 
the classical doctrines of Trinity and Holy Spirit. It illustrates not 
only liberalism’s impatience with theological niceties in general, but 
also how far, for all its emphasis on the Spirit, liberalism had de- 
parted from the distinctively Christian understanding of Holy Spirit. 
For the doctrine of filioque stands at the outset for precisely that 
which distinguishes the Christian conception of the Holy Spirit from 
all other notions of Spirit, viz., the assertion that the Holy Spirit is 
the Spirit of Christ. When the Christian speaks of the Holy Spirit, 
he does not refer to just any spirit or spirituality, certainly not to the 
spirit of man, or merely to a general immanence of God, but to a 
Holy Spirit consequent upon the event of objective revelation and 
reconciliation in Jesus Christ the Son. Where in Christian history 
the Spirit has not been clearly recognized as the Spirit of the Son 
(and therefore also of the Father of the Son), there has arisen what 
H. R. Niebuhr calls a “‘unitarianism of the Spirit,’’ which tends in- 
evitably toward the dvification of the human spirit, the exaltation of 
one who is possessed rather than the One who possesses. 

We may begin then by emphasizing the relation between the Spirit 
and Jesus Christ the Son as a cornerstone of any Christian doctrine 
of Holy Spirit. And is not this a crucial part of the witness of the 
New Testament, that Pentecost can only follow Good Friday and 

*From the Nicene Creed; “. . . I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of life, 


who proceedeth from the Father and the Son; who with the Father and the Son together is 
worshipped and glorified. . . .” 
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Easter? In a few passages, the Spirit is specifically called the “Spirit 
of Christ” (Rom. 8: 9; II Cor. 3: 17, 18; Gal. 4: 6; Phil. 1: 19; and 
I Peter 1: 11). But this direct association is surrounded by a whole 
network of indirect and implicit indications. In Acts 19: 2 f., the 
mark of those who were baptized in the name of John, but not in 
Jesus’ name, is that they know nothing of the Holy Spirit. Accord- 
ing to the Johannine writings, the principal work of the Spirit is to 
testify to Christ. “By this you know the Spirit of God: every spirit 
which confesses that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is of God, and 
every spirit which does not confess Jesus is not of God” (I John 4: 
2 f.). The Paraclete comes in Christ’s name to recall his teaching 
and to bear witness to him (John 14: 26; 15: 26). He will declare 
Christ’s truth and glorify him (16: 13 ff.). He is sent by Christ and 
will convince the world that Christ’s cause is vindicated (16: 7 f.). 
Thus also Paul insists that the works of the Spirit be judged by 
the love which is the love of Christ. ‘The Holy Spirit is the Spirit 
of agape (I Cor. 12-14; Gal. 5). K. E. Kirk has shown that in St. 
Paul’s thought no clear distinction can be drawn between the re- 
sults predicated of being “in Christ” and the results of being “‘in 
the Spirit.” We are justified, sanctified, sealed, circumcized, have 
joy, faith, love, communion in both. Moreover, the distinction be- 
tween Christ as the source of the ethical aspect of the Christian life, 
and the Spirit as the source of the ecstatic cannot be maintained.* 
The significance of this aspect of the Biblical witness for our prob- 
lem is twofold. First, any attempt to formulate a doctrine of Holy 
Spirit or Trinity must give full weight to the notion that the Spirit 
is “of Christ” or “of the Son.” It is true not simply that only in the 
Spirit do we have the Son, but also that only in the Son do we have 
the Spirit. What this implies for the question of the filioque in the 
strict sense, i.e., for our understanding of the eternal relations of 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit (the “immanent” Trinity), we shall con- 
sider later. Second, and negatively, the distinction between Christ 
and the Spirit is not to be considered as one of difference in the con- 
tent of God’s action. Pentecost does not represent the beginning of 
some new and different act, a new instruction and illumination which 
goes beyond the Word, beyond Christ. On the contrary, it was pre- 
cisely of Christ that the disciples were empowered to speak. ‘He 
shall take what is mine and declare it to you” (John 16: 14 f.). To 


1 Cf. Kirk, “Evolution of the Doctrine of the Trinity,” in A. E. J. Rawlinson, ed., Essays on 
the Trinity and the Incarnation, pp. 205 f. 
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have the Spirit, or better, to be in the Spirit, is not to have something 
other or more than Christ (this is where Montanists and schwarmerei 
of all ages have gone wrong—and it is where they have been followed 
by modern immanentists of a milder, less spirited type); it is pre- 
cisely to have Christ, to be in Christ. 


VIVIFICANTEM 


If then, the distinction between Christ and the Spirit which finds 
expression in the doctrine of the Trinity is not one of the content of 
divine activity or Christian experience, what is it? Kirk moves in 
the right direction when he speaks of a difference between “com- 
munion” (with God in Christ) and “possession” (by God in the 
Spirit). ‘The meaning is more accurately indicated by Lionel Thorn- 
ton’s distinction between Christ as the content of the new life and 
the Spirit as the agent of the new life, and (still better) by Barth’s 
distinction between Christ as the objective content of revelation and 
the Spirit as the subjective side of the event.” 

The common element in these definitions is the notion of the com- 
pletion of the work of revelation and reconciliation. This is God 
imparted to men, revelation and reconciliation become actual in the 
lives of concrete historical individuals; thus we refer to the “sub- 
jective” side of the event, or to the manifestation of the revelation. 
Possession by the Holy Spirit is, in the New Testament, being 
grasped by and therefore participating in the revelation. So we 
have referred to the Spirit at the head of this section as “the life- 
giver.” It is the Spirit which makes alive (John 6: 63; II Cor. 3: 
6). And this is the same as saying that it is the Spirit which enables 
man to participate in the event of revelation-redemption. “No one 
can say ‘Jesus is Lord’ except by the Holy Spirit” (I Cor. 12: 3). It 
is through the Spirit that God has revealed to us (I Cor. 2: 10). We 
are sealed in Christ with the Holy Spirit (Eph. 1: 13). No one can 
belong to Christ who does not have the Spirit of Christ (Rom. 8: 9), 
and no one can enter the Kingdom of God unless he be born again 
of water and the Spirit (John 3: 5). It is by the Spirit that we are 
enabled to call God our Father (Rom. 8: 15 f£.; Gal. 4: 6), and by the 
Holy Spirit, the love of God is poured into our hearts (Rom. 5: 5). 


2Cf. Thornton, The Incarnate Lord, pp. 322 ff.; Barth, The Doctrine of the Word of God, 
pp. 512 ff.; Kirk, loc. cit. Compare also W. Norman Pittenger’s distinction of Creative Source, 
Self-Expression, and Response, in Christ and the Christian a Fe. 143 f.; and Dorothy 
Sayers’ analysis of Creative Idea, Activity and Power, in The Mind of 
passim. 


the Maker, p. 28 et 
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Thus the function of the Paraclete is to make manifest the truth of 
Christ. And at Pentecost, the coming of the Holy Spirit meant both 
the possession of the disciples and the communication of the Gospel 
with power to those of differing lands and tongues. 

In short, when the New Testament speaks of the Holy Spirit, it 
refers to God granting to man personal participation in the work 
and word of Christ, God not only giving himself to men (objectively) 
but imparting himself to them. It refers to a completedness of the 
act of God’s coming. Thus Augustine writes that “the Holy Ghost 
works within us to make the medicine work that is applied to us from 
without” (De civ. Dei, xv.6). Thus also the tradition holds that the 
Church is the special sphere of the operation of the Holy Spirit and 
appropriates to the Holy Spirit the work of sanctification (whether 
understood as the setting apart of men who belong to God, or as the 
perfecting of moral character). 

The nature of the distinction here drawn between Christ and the 
Spirit has important consequences for our understanding of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. When we speak of the distinction between the 
Son as the objective side and the Spirit as the subjective side of reve- 
lation, we do not mean a plurality of divine acts or a variety in the 
“content” of activity, as if the distinction were one of departments 
of activity or functions (e.g., creation, redemption and sanctification). 
We refer rather to a variety of form, of pattern or structure of the 
one act of God and therefore of the being of God. 

In other words, the doctrine of Trinity does not arise from the 
hypostatization as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit of various divine 
functions, activities, or attributes (Creator, Redeemer, and Sancti- 
fier, or sovereignty, love, and presence, or power, wisdom, and love). 
Nor can we say that Triunity refers to spheres of operation (e.g., 
nature, history, and individuals—so Seeberg). We must strongly re- 


"assert the classical rule, opera trinitatis ad extra indivisa sunt. ‘The 
affirmation that God is Triune stems rather from what may be called 


the mode or form of revelation, the distinction in the act of revelation 
or redemption between Him who stands above and apart as One to 
whom Jesus points and to whom everything is referred, who is the 
presupposition of the work in Christ; Him who confronts man in 
Jesus Christ as the objective content of revelation; and Him who 
seizes and possesses man so that he is able to receive and participate 
in revelation, new life, salvation. This is a threefoldness in the 
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structure of God in his act, i.e., a threefoldness which has at once an 
ontological denotation and requires us to speak of threefoldness of 
the Being of God (else we fall into the modalistic error of positing a 
hidden monas behind the revealed threefoldness and thereby of call- 
ing the revelation into question). 

This interpretation of the Holy Spirit also sheds light on a prob- 
lem which has frequently arisen in the development of trinitarian 
theology, the question of the “personality” of the Spirit. This is a 
seriously wrong way of putting the question, since it suggests that 
the Spirit should be considered one of three persons in the modern 
sense of that word, whereas (as we shall indicate later) the modern 
concept of personality needs to be referred to God in his unity: God 
is One in his ““Fhou-ness.””. The real problem behind the question 
of the personality of the Spirit is that God as Holy Spirit does not 
seem to be ““Thou’”’ at all, or at least not in the same sense as God the 
Father or God the Son is Thou. ‘The Spirit cannot readily be con- 
ceived as object (or subject) standing over against the self. The rea- 
son for this should now be clear. As Miss Dorothy Sayers puts it, 
“Our own perception of the thing is precisely what we are trying to 
perceive. . . . We cannot really look at the movement of the Spirit, 
just because it is the Power by which we do the looking” (The Mind 
of the Maker, p.91). It is the subjective element which follows and 
depends upon the objective revelation in Jesus Christ, i.e., the Word 
or Son. 

DoMINUM 


In identifying the Holy Spirit with the subjective side of the event, 
we must be careful not to confuse the Holy Spirit with the human 
spirit. For the Holy Spirit, equally with the Father and the Son, is 
Lord. This is uncreated Spirit, not created spirit; a Spirit which 
possesses, rather than a spirit which is possessed. This is not a pos- 
sibility deriving from human existence as such, but a possibility 
coming from a mode of divine existence. 

This assertion follows partly from the fact that the Holy Spirit is 
the Spirit of Christ. Since Christ and no working of ours is our 
reconciliation, the Spirit is not of our working but is likewise a gift 
of God. This is also implicit in what we have said about the Spirit 
as life-giver. The Spirit enables man to participate in new life, 
completes the action of revelation by illumination and instruction, 
and empowers man to confess God as his Father and to speak of 
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Christ as Lord. In all this the New Testament does not speak of a 
humanly initiated response to God’s self-revelation, but of the divine 
agency, of an element in God’s self-manifestation. In a few passages, 
the New Testament seems specifically to indicate that the Holy Spirit 
is God himself (cf. John 4: 24; Mark 3: 28 f.; Acts 5: 3 f.; II Cor. 3: 
17 f.). However, the affirmation of the deity of the Holy Spirit is 
better grounded—though not yet adequately, see below—in the fact 
that throughout the New Testament the “operation” of the Holy 
Spirit is described as truly God’s work and as one with the work of 
reconciliation in Christ. ‘The Holy Spirit is not to be identified with 
any immanent creaturely principle of spirituality, or anything less 
than the being of God himself. It is God himself who is agent as 
well as content of his revelation, who possesses us and enables us to 
receive and participate in his revelation and reconciliation. The 
completion of redemption is his work. 

The dogma of the Trinity, insofar as it affirms the “coequal’’ deity 
of the Holy Spirit, does not add anything essentially new to this. It 
merely asserts that God is not only Holy Spirit in his revelation, but 
is so eternally and essentially; the deity of the Holy Spirit is true 
deity. God is Holy Spirit for us because he is so in himself.* 


QuI CUM PATRE ET FILIO SIMUL ADORATUR ET CONGLORIFICATUR 


All that has been said thus far is a way of saying that the Holy 
Spirit can be understood only within the context of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. This is obviously true in connection with the questions 
of the relation of the Spirit to Christ and of the “life-giving” work of 
the Spirit, but is equally true of the question of the deity of the Spirit. 
What we have to say in every respect about the Holy Spirit cannot 
really be separated from what we say about the Father and the Son. 
A certain unsatisfactoriness will always haunt any attempt to show 
the deity of the Holy Spirit simply from explicit scriptural witness 
or the operation of the Spirit, for such efforts (e.g., in Roman Catho- 
lic theology) presuppose a possibility of establishing the deity of the 


8 Before going on to a fuller statement of the trinitarian aspects of the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, we may here call attention to an important implication of the assertion of the 
deity of the Spirit, viz., the consequences of this for the doctrine of grace. If man’s partici- 
pation in revelation and reconciliation is to be referred to the Holy Spirit and if the Holy 
Spirit is truly God, then, as Barth writes, “Man’s presence at revelation, the reality of his 
meeting with the Revealer is not his, man’s work, but once again wholly and utterly God’s 
own work” (Doctrine of the Word of God, p. 535). Thus the controversy over grace and 
free-will and the Augustinian-Reformation view of grace could only follow and is dependent 
upon the completion of the trinitarian doctrine. 
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Spirit independently of the problem of the “whole” Trinity, whereas 
the real meaning of the deity of the Holy Spirit comes to light only 
when we approach the notion of the Trinity as such. 

The larger problem involved here is the crucial question of the 
ground or basis of the doctrine of the Trinity. And the primary 
difficulty which needs to concern us is the (very widespread) error of 
conceiving the trinitarian notion as a combination or reconciliation 
of the witness of Christian experience to the lordship of Christ and 
of Holy Spirit with the worship of God the Father and with the unity 
of God. H.R. Niebuhr comes close to dealing with this problem in 
his analysis of the three “‘unitarianisms” in Christianity and his asser- 
tion of the necessity of comprehending these in one inclusive trini- 
tarian faith. But it is not enough to say, as he does, that each of 
these unitarianisms is incomplete; for separation in each instance 
here means radical distortion. God the Father in the Christian sense 
means first of all ‘‘the Father of Jesus Christ,” not a generally recog- 
nized Creator God who can be called Father. The affirmation that 
God is Father in the Christian sense is quite inseparable from the 
recognition of Christ as Son. Similarly the confession that Jesus is 
Lord is utterly falsified unless he be confessed as the Son of the Fa- 
ther, for the New Testament witness to Jesus is always a witness 
which points beyond him to his Father. But nothing can be said 
about the Father and the Son except in the power of the Holy Spirit, 
and the Holy Spirit is known precisely as the Spirit of the Father and 
the Son. 

We may speak thus of a “‘coinherence”’ of Christian witness, such 
that the acknowledgment of God the Father and God the Spirit is 
immediately present in the acceptance of Jesus Christ; the acknowl- 
edgment of Jesus Christ as Son and the Holy Spirit as the Spirit of 
the Father and the Son is necessarily present in the worship of God 
the Father; and the recognition of God the Father and of his Son 
our Lord Jesus Christ is directly involved in the presence of the 
Holy Spirit. As Brunner writes in summary of the New Testament 
witness: ““Only through the Son have we the Father, only through the 
Son have we the Spirit, only through the Spirit have we the Son. In 
all, however, the one God reveals himself and gives himself to us” 
(Dogmatik, I, 229). 


4 Cf. “The Doctrine of the Trinity and the Unity of the Church,” THEoLocy Topay (Octo- 
ber, 1946). 
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The last sentence is important, for it indicates that the Scripture is 
concerned throughout with the revelation of one Lord. The New 
Testament knows nothing of a conflict or need of reconciliation be- 
tween the lordship of the Father and lordship of the Son or the Spirit. 
God meets us throughout as one Thou. The doctrine of the Trinity 
is therefore not to be understood (in systematic theology) as a result 
of the need to reconcile the deity of Christ with the deity of the Fa- 
ther (or any similar formula). ‘These are not to be separated. ‘The 
affirmation that God is Triune grows rather out of the fact that the 
one God differentiates himself in his revelation as Father, Son, and 
Spirit. He is threefold in his revelation. He meets us, as we put 
it above, as One who stands above and apart, to whom Jesus points 
and to whom everything is referred; One who nevertheless confronts 
man in Jesus Christ as the content of his self-revelation; and One who 
seizes and possesses man so that he is able to receive and participate 
in revelation and reconciliation. ‘The doctrine of the Trinity simply 
states that this threefoldness is eternal and is in fact God’s being. 

We come therefore explicitly to the assertion of the Creed qui cum 
Patre et Filio simul adoratur et conglorificatur. ‘This does not mean 
simply that the Spirit is to be worshipped alongside of the Father and 
the Son. It means also in and with the Father and the Son. More- 
over, properly we ought not to speak of the Holy Spirit as one among 
three persons in the modern sense of that word (though there is at 
present a strong movement in Anglican thought in this direction). 
This is not what was intended by the classical terms persona and 
hypostasis, nor can such an interpretation be accepted as valid for 
the New Testament witness. God meets us as one Thou. The 
name “God” is a proper name, not a generic term. ‘The name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, in which we are baptized, is one 
name. Insofar as the modern concept of personality is to be applied 
to God, it must be referred to him in his unity. 

How then shall we attempt to describe the threefoldness indicated 
by the terms Father, Son, and Holy Spirit? The best suggestion to 
date seems to me to be Barth’s term “‘modes of being” or “‘modes of 
existence” (Seinswesen). As a translation of the rpdra imdpxews 
of the Cappadocian Fathers, this term has the value of at least some 
precedent in earlier formulations. It means (and this is what 
rpomo. braptews Meant in opposition to rpdzo. atoxadiyews) that the 
distinction between the “modes” is one which pertains to the very 
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being or essence of God. It indicates the same sort of inner deter- 
mination of being which was intended by the terms persona and 
hypostasis, especially when it is recalled that hypostasis and persona 
were in medieval theology primarily defined by the concept of sub- 
sistent relations. 

When we say, then, that God is Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, we 
affirm that there is eternal variety or distinction in his being, that he 
exists in a threefold self-determination; he eternally distinguishes 
himself in this way and is therefore so determined. The older the- 
ology tended to emphasize that Trinity meant distinctions in God 
(though not of course parts of God, for the personae are coinherent), 
and spoke of persona quod proprie subsistit. In view of our explicit 
ascription of personality to God the Trinity, we have to balance this 
in the direction of saying that it is the one divine essence which prop- 
erly subsists in this way, or exists in three modes of existence. We 
need to maintain the dialectic of saying that God determines himself 
eternally in a threefold manner and yet also that he is so determined 
—so that modes of existence means also modes which are constitutive 
of the very being of God (or in the language which we used earlier, 
this is the structure of God’s being). 

If our conception of the basis of the doctrine of the Trinity in 
revelation is correct, we must speak not only of the distinction be- 
tween Father, Son, and Spirit but also of a doctrine of internal rela- 
tions of the divine modes of existence. The question of the rela- 
tions is not one which simply arises subsequently or in addition to 
the problem of indicating the ontological distinctness of Father, Son, 
and Spirit; rather, it is as directly rooted in revelation as is the dis- 
tinction between the three eternal modes of existence. Both no- 
tions, in fact, rest on the same basis. 

In the threefold way in which God meets us, according to the New 
Testament, there is plainly a certain order or pattern which is in- 
separable from the fact of revelation itself. This is an order indi- 
cated by all the various ways of designating the threefoldness (Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit; revealer, revelation, and revealedness; creator, 
redeemer, and sanctifier; etc.). It isan order in which the first term 
is the presupposition of the second, and the first and second the pre- 
supposition of the third. In the New Testament the Son (as Lord) 
is distinguished from the Father by being the Son of the Father, i.e., 
by being from the Father; and Holy Spirit is Lord by being the Spirit 
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of the Father and of Jesus Christ. Therefore, if it is right to move 
from the threefoldness of God in his revelation to an eternal divine 
threefoldness, it is equally right and necessary to refer the pattern or 
form of the threefoldness to the eternal being of God. Indeed, the 
fact of Triunity is itself to be seen and understood only in connection 
with the pattern or order of the divine modes of existence. 

In working out a doctrine of internal relations, we cannot, of 
course, share the conception of revelation which is presupposed by 
much of the traditional analysis of the modes of procession and the 
distinction between generation and spiration. Nor can we share the 
confidence of Catholic theology in the adequacy of the “Thomistic 
analogy” as a means for developing these notions. And whether we 
ought properly to speak of “original relations,” or relations of “‘ori- 
gin,” depends upon what we mean by this term. Since we incline 
to affirm that it is properly God, the one divine essence, who subsists 
in three modes of existence, we cannot speak of “origin” in the sense 
of communicatio essentiae (or of the dictum Pater est fons totius trini- 
tatis, which has the same connotation). But we can speak of original 
or internal relations in the sense that God’s mode of existence as Fa- 
ther is the ground or presupposition of his mode of existence as Son 
and these two are the ground of his mode of being which is the Holy 


Spirit. 


With reference to the Spirit, the primary question of internal re- | 


lations has historically been the question of the filioque. Strictly 
speaking, when we have said that the “‘order” of the divine modes of 
being means presupposition or ground rather than literal communi- 
cation of essence, and that it is properly the one divine essence which 
subsists, we have made it unnecessary finally to settle the question 
whether the Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son or from the 
Father through the Son. We must say certainly that God’s being 
Holy Spirit presupposes his being Son as well as Father, as we empha- 
sized at the beginning of this paper. For the experience of the Holy 
Spirit, while independent of Christ’s presence on earth, is not inde- 
pendent of his having lived in the flesh. And the test of the presence 
of the Holy Spirit, as distinguished from other spirits, lies in the fact 
that this Spirit is the Spirit of Christ, gives the mind of Christ, works 
through love, and testifies to Christ. This relationship ad extra 
must be grounded in the relationship of Father, Son and Spirit ad 
intra. The conception of filioque has an advantage in indicating 
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unequivocally that God’s being the Father and the Son is the pre- 
supposition of his being the Holy Spirit, but any ultimate distinction 
between “from the Father and the Son” and “from the Father 
through the Son” is made unnecessary by our recognition that it is 
the one being of God which subsists in three modes. 

Thus far we are on relatively sure ground. But when we come to 
the conception of the communion or “‘communityness” of Father and 
Son, and of the Spirit as the “bond of love,” we can speak only with 
hesitancy. ‘This notion would have obvious warrant and significance 
if the Trinity were understood as a society of persons, but the sort of 
communion there implied presupposes a near-tritheistic conception 
of the distinctness of Father, Son, and Spirit. However, Barth, work- 
ing definitely from the point of view of the psychological analogy, 
also affirms the doctrine of the Spirit as the communion between Fa- 
ther and Son, and shows how important this doctrine can be as the 
ground and confirmation of the communion between God and man; 
God wills community with man because he already has, in his inner- 
trinitarian life, community in himself (cf. Doctrine of the Word of 
God, pp. 549 ff.; Dogmatik, I1/1, 63-64, 307-308, 313). 

If anything of this sort can be affirmed, it is clear that this is a com- 
munion of God “in” himself. It is a communityness, not between 
selves, but “between” the divine modes of existence. The critical 
question is, whether we are to conceive the distinction between Fa- 
ther and Son to be of such a nature that we can properly use the terms 
communion or communityness to refer to the relation between them. 
At this point we seem to be beyond the help of any immediate anal- 
ogy, for we are ascribing to the one personality or essence of God a 
threefoldness which is quite different from anything we know in 
finite personality. 

It may be possible, nevertheless, to find some justification for 
speaking of a “communion” in the inner-trinitarian life of God, and 
thus to specify turther the depth of the distinction between the hy- 
postases and the difference between God’s mode of existence as the 
Son and his mode of existence as the Holy Spirit. We should have 
to begin with the conception of the Spirit in revelation as imparta- 
tion, love, gift, God working in us communion with himself. We 
might then affirm, on the ground that pronouncements about the 
eternal reality of the divine modes of existence are not to be different 
in content from those made about their reality in revelation, that the 
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Spirit in his eternal being is an eternal act of communityness, viz., 
of Father and Son, “proceeding” from both and designating the rela- 
tion between these two modes of existence as one which may be de- 
scribed (only by analogy of course) as “communion.” ‘That is, a 
communion of Father and Son, an eternal communityness of God in 
himself, is to be affirmed as the ground of the communion between 
God as our Father and ourselves as his children. We should then be 
able to say that the distinction between Father and Son involves a 
certain confrontation and mutuality.’ It would not be the case, 
however, that the Spirit “confronts” Father and Son, the Spirit being 
the communion or act or agape which is the relation of the first two 
modes of existence. 

There is a point of contact between this conception of God's deter- 
mining himself (as the Son) in such a way as to have community in 
himself, and the traditional conception of the Son or Word as the 
complete and consubstantial image of the Father. We cannot ac- 
cept, however, the argument that the Son is the necessary object of 
the Father’s love. If we are permitted at all to speak of an eternal 
love of Father and Son, it can only be in terms of agape, of complete 
self-giving. ‘The love of Father and Son is thus an inner procession 
of self-giving love, which is the ground of God’s outward agape and 
therefore of creation and redemption. 


5 The discourses in John 14 and 17 certainly lend themselves to such an interpretation. | 


The question, however, is to what extent the fellowship of Jesus Christ, the incarnate Son, 
with God the Father, can be identified with the relation of the eternal Son to the Father. 
Traditional conceptions have generally erred in making much too simple an identification, 
thus raising serious questions about the reality of Incarnation. 
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subcommittee of the Commission on Faith and Order of the 
World Council of Churches, drafted the following statement 
into its conclusions: 


|: August of last year the Theological Commission on the Church, 


Many of our disagreements will be further clarified by renewed in- 

vestigation of the New Testament relationship between the Holy 
Spirit and Christ, the Holy Spirit and the Word, as well as the Holy 
Spirit and the Church. 
The statement confirms what has been true since the days of the 
primitive Church. The Holy Spirit is the decisive factor in the 
Church. The apparent disunity of the Church suggests what is in 
fact true—there is no common consent on the meaning of the Holy 
Spirit for the Church. Romanism and Protestantism are divided 
over different interpretations of the Holy Spirit, and the prolifera- 
tion of Churches within Protestantism can be traced largely to vari- 
ant interpretations of the Holy Spirit. 

One is forced to be realistic about the ability of theological inter- 
pretation to bridge ecclesiastical differences. Church differences do 
not root exclusively in theological differences. The doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit may sometimes be invoked as a theological sanction for 
a cultus whose investment is predominantly worldly or whose spir- 
itual tastes have become habitual. There seems to be a prevailing 
opinion in ecumenical circles that an intensified study of the New 
Testament may by-pass this limitation. Here also one needs real- 
ism. In the Christological controversies of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies the New Testament was unable to supply the definitive clari- 
fication apart from an alliance with the theological and philosophical 
developments of the time. It may be found today that New Testa- 
ment studies are not sufficiently incisive to solve problems which 
have emerged during the centuries in the experience of the Church. 
Gregory of Nazianzen once conceded that all the Fathers held their 
diverse views of the Holy Spirit “in reverence, as they say, for Scrip- 
ture, as if it made no clear declaration” (Orat. Theol., V, 5). 
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Notwithstanding these limitations, one must continually recon- 
sider the problem of the Holy Spirit and the Church with all the 
facilities available, both as an assessment of the ecclesiastical situa- 
tion in which one is personally involved and as a contribution to 
the increasingly serious efforts at an ecumenical theology. The fol- 
lowing study deals with several propositions, which fall under two 
headings: I. How the Holy Spirit is Present in the Church; and 
II. The Meaning of the Holy Spirit’s Presence for the Church. 


I 


‘THE HO y Spirit Is BOUND TO THE REVELATION OF GOD IN CHRIST; 
THEREFORE, THE CHURCH IS PRIMARILY A CHRISTOLOGICAL REALITY. 

The filioque clause in the ancient creeds of the Church is the clas- 
sical way of conserving this meaning of the Holy Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son. ‘That the Spirit in the 
Church proceeds from the Son as well as from the Father defines the 
character of the Spirit’s presence in the Church and thereby the char- 
acter of the Church itself. 


The Holy Spirit is a rope which, attached to the cross of Jesus 
Christ, lifts up the soul to its place in the building of God (Ignatius, 


Eph. 9). 
The Paraclete brings in nothing new; He does but state clearly 
what He has already hinted. . . . He should be regarded as the re- 


storer rather than the originator (Tertullian, De monog. 3, 4). 
The Lord sent the Paraclete that the discipline of life might step 
by step be guided and ordered and brought to perfection by His 
Vicar, the Holy Spirit (Tertullian, De virg. vel. 1). 
The Church is Eve and the Spirit is the rib of the second Adam | 
(Methodius, Conviv. III, 8). = 4 
It is the Holy Spirit who supplies the bodily absence of Christ 1 
(vicarium Christi) (John Owen, Pneumatologia, Philadelphia, 1810, 
p- 65). 
When the Holy Spirit comes to the Church he comes not as a vague k 
mystical presence or a general intuition of God. The Holy Spirit S 
testifies of the Christ in whom the Church has a concretely defined S 
reality. it 
Eastern Orthodoxy and the spiritualistic sects are ranged against . 
Roman Catholicism and the western Church in general on filioque. of 
Both Churches are defined by the presence of the spirit. In the East, Si 
however, the Spirit is indefinitely defined as wisdom. In the spir- 
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itualistic sects such as the Quakers there is a binitarianism which 
permits of spiritual illumination which is not necessarily conformed 
to the revelation in Christ. In the idealistic philosophies and their 
expression in modern theology there is a cultural pantheism which 
identifies the Holy Spirit with “the immediate religious productivity 
of the individual” (Ernst Troeltsch, Glaubenslehre, p. 29). Filioque 
for the main body of the western Church, however, is more than “an 
authorized gloss upon the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Ghost’ (as 
H. B. Swete labels it in his History of the Doctrine of the Procession 
of the Spirit, p. 154). Filioque is the Church’s understanding of the 
way the Spirit is present in it and the Church’s defense against inter- 
pretations and practices destructive of its very nature. 

That is not to say the western Church is always aware of what is 
at stake in the filioque faith. Doctrinally, western Catholicism both 
in its Roman and in its Anglican expression confesses the filioque. 
In practice, however, doctrine is subordinated to canon. Hence, 
the Uniat Churches of the East are in communion with Rome with- 
out having to affirm filioque; and important segments of Anglican- 
ism—since the unofficial conference of Old Catholics, Orthodox, and 
Anglicans at Bonn in 1875—are willing to repudiate filioque in the 
interests of communion with Eastern Orthodoxy. 

The filioque definition of the spirit’s presence in the Church clari- 
fies four problems respecting the Church’s understanding of itself: 
the problems of transcendence and immanence, the Word and sac- 
raments, the Church visible and invisible, and continuity. 


1. ‘TRANSCENDENCE ANDIMMANENCE. The Holy Spirit is the tran- 
scendent God’s relation to human experience; therefore, the Church 
is known by its continual dependence upon God. 

Filioque reinforces the concreteness of the Holy Spirit and re- 
quires that when the Spirit is in the Church his inwardness is not to 
be confused with immanence. The Spirit is in the Church as the 
Spirit, the third hypostasis of the Trinity, which proceeds from the 
Son: distinct, personal, and therefore transcendent. Consequently, 
it ought never be said of the Church (as a Romanist has put it) that 
“she contains the Spirit in herself, and distributes the Spirit by means 
of her teaching, her worship, her government, her counsels” (A. D. 
Sertillanges, The Church, p. 63). 

The Spirit is in the Church not even as a pervasive energy. The 
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Spirit is an invasive, objective presence. Filioque is Christianity’s 
continuity with the Hebrew ruach. The Spirit is in the Church as 
breath is in a body. As such, the Spirit is not a function of the 
Church. The Spirit is the divine possibility of the human response 
to God. But that spiritual possibility in man is transcendent of 
man’s spirit. ‘This continuity between ruach and filioque is what 
makes Martin Buber, the Hebrew social philosopher, an ally of 
Christianity in its contemporary self-purgation from non-historical 
mysticism and immediacy. “Spirit is not in the J, but between J 
and Thou. It is not like the blood that circulates in you, but like 
the air in which you breathe” (I and Thou, p. 39). 

True enough, this kind of spiritual transcendence may be affirmed 
apart from filioque. Serge Boulgakov, from within the Eastern 
Orthodox tradition where filioque is rejected, is a good example. 
He distinguishes between the impersonal, general Spirit of God and 
the Holy Spirit personally, hypostatically working in the Church. 
He lists three important theological values in conceiving of the 
Holy Spirit hypostatically or personally. (i) As contrasted with 
the impersonal empowerment which God’s Spirit conferred on the 
world prior to Pentecost, the hypostatic descent of the Holy Spirit 
alone could bring to the world the life and force of the incarnate 
Christ. (ii) What is equally important though not as obvious, 
the Holy Spirit gives to the world a content identical with Christ. 
“The Holy Spirit is as the transparent milieu where and by which 
one views the logos.” Both of these values accrue when the con- 
cept of the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father alone is 
combined with a hypostatic concept. (iii) When Boulgakov re- 
veals the third theological consequence of a simply hypostatic con- 
cept of the Holy Spirit, the absence of filioque begins to show. The 
distinction between the descent of the Word and the descent of the 
Holy Spirit, he points out, is that the Word is hypostatic in an his- 
torically determined person. Such a concrete condition is not re- 
peated in the Holy Spirit’s descent. “Historically or empirically, 
He is invisible, His presence is mysterious.” ‘The consequence of 
this descent of the Spirit, then, is that there is ‘‘no frontier for his 
action” (Le Paraclet, translated from the Russian by Constantin An- 
dronikof, Paris, 1944, pp. 256-264). 

It is the western belief, however, that filioque gives the action of 
the Holy Spirit a frontier which does not admit of the mystical uni- 
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fication of the human and divine that characterizes the religious ex- 
perience of Eastern Orthodoxy. As Brunner says it, “The media- 
tion of the Holy Spirit is totally bound to the Christ event” (‘Die 
Lehre vom heiligen Geist,” Kirkliche Zeitfragen, Heft 15, p. 11). 
Or, as Karl Barth puts it, “The work of Holy Spirit is no other work 
than the work of Jesus Christ” (Die Kirchliche Dogmatik, I, 2, p. 
263). Heinrich Barth, professor of philosophy at Basel and brother 
of Karl Barth, has sharpened and extended the implications in the 
filioque view of the Spirit. 


“The Spirit is the creator of Christian history. But He is God; 
and God is not in history. The Spirit lives in the faith of the church 
and creates its salvation. But He is God and God is not immanent 
to the Christian’s life of faith. The Spirit is present to the believer 
as comforter. But he is God, and God is not present to the religious 
experience. ‘Then the comfort lies not in pious experiences as such 
but in reference to Christ. ‘The Spirit awakens life and renews in 
creative effect the love-fellowship of the believers. But he is God; 
and God is not an effect, hence not even the effect of Christian love. 
The Spirit sustains and preserves the church. But He is God, and 
God cannot be placed on a level with the authority of the church. 
So the Holy Spirit is as present as he is hidden, as discoverable as he 
is inaccessible, as concrete as he is transcendent (weltfern). .. . 
Holy Spirit means, in fact, that the church in its history is not de- 
serted by God. His effect establishes historical actuality and is vis- 
ible in real events. A ‘spirit-presence’ is foreseen in the New Testa- 
ment as the promise for the temporal perspective of the future of 
history. But the Spirit is God. His effects are historical, not he 
himself. . . . The Spirit is God and therefore the object of faith” 
(“Zur Lehre vom heiligen Geist,” Zwischen den Zeiten, 1930, pp. 
34, 35). 


‘To summarize: the Church is a possessed community, a haunted 
house, enspirited in such a way that it can never be said the Church 
possesses the Spirit. “The Spirit is over-against the Church as a hypo- 
static reality quite as concrete and transcendent as the Son of God. 
The Church’s life depends on its being possessed by the Holy Spirit. 


2. WorD AND SACRAMENT. The Holy Spirit acts where there is 
witness to the Christ. The Church, then, is spiritually bound to the 
Word. To say it another way, the Church as witness to the Christ 
in Word and sacrament is the occasion for the action of the Holy 
Spirit. 
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The doctrine of the Holy Spirit has been called “the Achilles heel 
of Protestantism” (D. F. Strauss). ‘The Reformers believed that 
when the Word was heard the Holy Spirit made himself heard. 
This attempt to bind the Holy Spirit to the Word led the Church 
into the extremes of spiritualism on the one hand and literalism or 
ecclesiasticism on the other. ‘The extremes are traceable to a theo- 
logical neglect of filioque. ‘The Spirit is bound to Christ the Word, 
not to the Scriptures. Calvin and Luther were unwilling to risk 
the spiritual liberty implicit in this Protestant faith; hence they led 
the Church into Biblicism. The Quakers were unwilling to risk 
the sterility implicit in Biblicism and fell off into spiritualism. Both 
parties upset the equilibrium between the Word and the Spirit. 
The dialectical ideal which is now being fostered in “neo-orthodoxy” 
seems to have been most consistently foreshadowed by Martin Bucer, 
the Strassburg Reformer, and possibly even among the theological 
Anabaptists of Ziirich. According to Bucer, the Church is a state 
where the Scripture is the law and the priest and bishop are the 
magistrates. ‘This poses a problem. Does the authority of the 
Scripture stem from the Church or does the authority of the Church 
stem from the Scripture? It is wrong to pose the question this way, 
says Bucer, because all authority, be it of Scripture or of Church 
“comes from Christ and is never received except by the assistance 
of his Spirit’ (Ad Romanos, 1536, Tomus Primus, p. 181. Quoted 
in Fritz Heyer, Der Kirchenbegriff der Schwarmer, 1939, p. 92). 
Then he tells a story about a prince who sends ambassadors with a 
message to his people. The ambassadors have taken notes to keep 
their memory alive. Whom do the people regard with highest con- 
sideration, the ambassadors or their written notes? Indeed, they 
esteem only the prince. 

The Church springs up wherever the written, spoken, or acted 
witness to the Christ provides an occasion for the real witness of the 
Spirit to the Christ. It is the function of the Church to preach and 
dramatize the Word. ‘The Word is dramatized in the sacrament as 
it is preached in the sermon, for the Word is the specifying element 
in the sacrament. Eastern Orthodoxy, non-filioque, prays for the 
Spirit’s action through the elements of the sacrament. The West- 
ern Church understands that, when the Word in the sacrament is 
declared, the Holy Spirit’s witness will be present. 

A circular situation arises. Is the Church where the Word is or 
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is the Word where the Church is? Augustine would not have be- 
lieved the Word apart from the authority of the Church. The Re- 
formers had it the other way around. “Ubi verbum, ibi est ecclesia” 
(“Where the Word is, there is the Church,” Luther, Weimar Aus- 
gabe, II, 176 f.). “The Church does not create the Word of God 
but is created by the Word of God. The Word of God is a certain 
sign of the locus of the Church” (W. A., VIII, 491, 20 ff.). There 
have been attempts to break through the circle. ‘Where Christ 
is, there is the Church.” But ought this proposition be reversed? 
“Where the Church is, there is Christ.” This fallacy—affirming the 
consequent—has been institutionalized in the Roman Catholic view 
of the Church. A Protestant view of the Church would acknowledge 
that the Church is logically and chronologically an effect before it 
is a cause of the Spirit’s action. It is enough to say, “Where Christ 
is, there is the Church.” 

When the concept of the Holy Spirit is allowed to govern one’s 
thinking about the Word and Sacraments, it would seem that these 
agencies should be regarded not as causes, or even vehicles, but as 
occasions of the Spirit’s action. The only sense in which the Spirit 
is bound to the Sacrament is the sense in which the Sacrament em- 
bodies a witness to the Christ. As Calvin knew, God may bind us 
to the use of the Sacrament but he is not himself bound thereto. 


3. THE CHURCH VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE. The Holy Spirit’s action 
is hidden. The Church also is hidden in the respect that it is the 
sphere of the Holy Spirit’s action. 

When the Holy Spirit acted in the primitive Church the estimates 
of what took place were so varied one can only conclude that what 
actually happened was not visible. ‘The Catholic view of the Church 
has no patience with the distinction between visible and invisible 
in reference to the Church, for to Catholicism the Church is clearly 
visible. ‘This distinction was barely suggested by Augustine and 
given full force by Calvin—by both for the same reason: to thwart 
the “civilizing” of the Church. Calvin purposed to distinguish 
those who are apparently in the Church from those whom only God’s 
elective vision could discern. Only God knows the Church—hence, 
itis invisible. At the same time, the discipline, sacraments, and pol- 
ity of the Church make it an empirical entity, and in this sense it is 
visible. 
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The logic of the Holy Spirit’s action in the Church would imply 
that the Church itself is not visible. Comparable to God himself, 
the Church—so the Apostles’ Creed affirms—must be believed. “I 
believe in . . . the Holy Catholic Church.” Yet the Church is 
visible to the eyes of faith, sola fide perceptibilis. ‘The Church, then, 
is neither invisible nor visible; it is hidden. This was Luther’s in- 
sight. ‘Ecclesia est abscondita, latent sancti” (“The Church is hid- 
den; the saints are concealed,” W. A., XVIII, 719, 34 ff.). His clos- 
est approximation to the visible/invisible duality was couched in 
the terms “interior and exterior” or “spiritual and corporeal.” The 
believer can be excluded from the exterior life of the Church, such 
as the sacraments, but no one can exclude him from the interior life 
of the Church, which is the action of the Holy Spirit (Sermon on the 
Power of Excommunication, 1518, W. A., I, 639). Again, Luther 
writes: * 


“The church is a high, deep, hidden thing, so that no one may 
know or see it but all must comprehend and believe it in baptism, 
sacrament, and word” (W. A., LI, 507, 14 f., the Writing against 


Hans Worst). 
The nineteenth century Russian churchman, A. S. Khomyakov, 


appropriated Luther at this point. 

“The visible church is not the visible society of Christians . . . 
but the spirit of God and the grace of the sacraments living in this 
society. Wherefore even the visible church is only visible to the be- 
liever, for to the unbeliever the sacrament is only a rite and the 
church merely a society.” (Quoted in Serge Boulshakoff, The Doc- 
trine of the Unity of the Church in the works of Khomyakov and 
Moehler, SPCK, 1946, p. 159.) 

To regard the Church as hidden in no sense nullifies the life of 
the Church as a society or fellowship. It simply indicates what is 
otherwise true about the Church, that its members are mobilized by 
the hidden witness of the Spirit. 

The major grounds for regarding the Church as hidden rests on 
one’s understanding of how the Holy Spirit may join himself to the 
world of flesh. Catholicism accepts the Incarnation of Holy Spirit 
in the body of the Church as a certification of the intrinsic dignity 
of what is worldly. Eastern Orthodoxy believes such a kenosis of 
the spirit in the world is predicated upon ar “ontological correla- 
tion,” “a concordant union” of God and man called theanthropy, 
“the accessibility of the human spirit to the spirit of God and the 
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configuration of the spirit of God to that of man” (Boulgakov, op. 
cit., p. 222). Reformation Protestantism finds that the kenosis of 
the Spirit in a world such as this docs an injury to the Spirit—distorts 
him beyond recognition as the cross distorted the Christ, renders him 
incognito. It is true, then, that the Holy Spirit incarnates himself 
in the Church just as the Son of God incarnated himself in the visible 
body of Jesus. Yet to say this is not to imply that there is any clear 
clue to the Spirit in the embodiment. The Spirit is hidden in the 
visible body. 


4. Continuity. The Holy Spirit’s action is bound to nothing but 
the revelation in Christ. This means that the continuity of the 
Church is a trans-historical phenomenon. 

According to the Lambeth Encyclical of 1930 the Episcopate is 
“the organ through which the Spirit now finds expression in the 
world.” “The Episcopal body is, as it were, the germ of the church, 
which is wholly contained in it” (A. D. Sertillanges, op. cit., p. 357). 
“A man must, it seems, normally seek the gift of the Holy Ghost from 
apostolic hands” (Gore, The Holy Spirit and the Church, p. 138). 

A less Catholic view of the ministry would hold that “the body 
secreted the skeleton,’’ that all the believers are priests and that ordi- 
nation simply intensifies their priesthood. Episcopal doctrines of 
the Church have this in common with Reformed doctrines, though 
the Reformed Churches implement this congregational inference 
more clearly in the practice of the ministry. 

But the Holy Spirit is bound neither to the episcopacy nor to the 
body of believers. “The Holy Spirit, the author and sustainer of the 
Church, is transcendent in a sense that places the continuity of the 
Church in the action of the Spirit alone. The Church is self-identi- 
cal only in relation to the Holy Spirit. “In the Church there is such 
a thing as spiritual succession but not through liturgical-sacramental 
‘Geistiibertragung’ ” (Paul Althaus, Die christliche Wahrheit, zweite 
Auflage, 1949, vol. II, p. 301). The keys of the kingdom are the 
Holy Spirit and the Word of God. The power of the keys is given 
to the entire Church. The authority of the keys is given to the 
ministry in the sense that when the Word which is charged to them 
is declared the Spirit creates the Church. (See the discussion of this 
in Jaques Courvoisier, La Notion d’Eglise chez Bucer, 1933, pp. 
72 ff.). However, the power of the keys has not been given in itself 
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to the Church, but only for the edification of the body of Christ. 
“This sense of the Church . . . is the sole guarantee of an action of 
the Spirit in the Church” (ibid., p. 122). 


II 


‘THE ROLE OF THE HOLy SPIRIT IS A RELATION, THE RELATION TO 
Curist. ‘THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH IS A FUNCTION, AN ATTRIBUTE OF 
ITS RELATION TO THE CHRIST IN THE HO ty Spirit. 

The delineation of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit under the first 
proposition makes it improper to consider the nature of the Church 
qua nature. The Church has no nature. ‘That is, the Church is 
nothing an sich (in itself). It is what it is in relation to the Holy 
Spirit, and its definition is more aptly set as function than as nature. 
When the apostle refers to the Church as “one body, one spirit’’ he 
is not describing it; he is exhorting it. When he refers to the body 
of believers he does not console them with the fact of their having a 
head; he obliges them to grow up into the head. The Church is a 
function, a task. ‘To say this does not transvalue the concept of the 
Church into the realm of ethics. ‘That would be so only if one were 
to say the Church has a task. That the Church is a task leaves the 
concept of the Church within the sphere of dogmatics, without at 
the same time introducing into the concept ontological predicates 
rightly attributable only to the Holy Spirit. It is sometimes claimed 
that “it is imperative to maintain that the Church is substantial; in 
its own nature, it has a proper reality which is not dependent upon 
the world and its ways” (Norman Pittenger, His Body the Church, 
p. 48). This is a proper claim only if by substance or nature is 
meant what Luther meant when he said, “Tota vita et substantia 
ecclesiae est in verbo Det” (“The whole life and substance of the 
Church is in the Word of God,” W. A., VII, 721, 9). Thus, while 
the Church’s nature is independent of the world, it is not independ- 
ent; for it is dependent on the Word. ‘The Church is what it is only 
in its spiritual relation to the Word. 

The role of the Holy Spirit in the Trinity is the relation of the 
Father and the Son. The role of the Holy Spirit in the Incarnation 
is the relation of the divine and human natures in Christ. The role 
of the Holy Spirit in the Church is the relation of the Word to the 
congregation. ‘The role of the Holy Spirit is a relation, and the ex- 
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istence of the Church is an attribute of the Spirit. This may be 
taken to be the meaning for the Church of the Holy Spirit’s presence. 
Four more specific characterizations emerge from this meaning. 


1. THE CHURCH ISA LIFE. The Holy Spirit is an existential real- 
ity, and the Church lives from this source which is transcendent of 
the Church. ‘The Holy Spirit saves the body of Christ from being a 
mere corpse, for the Spirit engrafts the congregation into the Christ 
—really. ‘The Holy Spirit is the real nexus between Christ and 
Christians. A nominal Church is a despirited Church, a dead 
Church, no Church at all. “Let men. . . cast themselves into 
what order, or institute what forms of worship they think proper; 
if the work of the Spirit be disclaimed, there is no church state among 
them” (John Owen, op. cit., p. 64). 


2. THE CHURCH IS AN EMPOWERED LIFE. The Holy Spirit is the 
divine possibility for the mobilization of human power. The power 
of the Church is the Church’s power miraculously evoked. The cre- 
ator Spirit evokes reality where before there was nothing. He cre- 
ates ex nihilo. The Church, however, is not a creation ex nihilo. 
It is, by the act of the redeeming spirit, a re-creation out of what is 
already given. ‘The Church is not something added to created real- 
ity but something in created reality called out (hence, ecclesia). 

The force of the life of the Church is not an infolding of divine 
power into the created world, but a mobilization of the powers al- 
ready present in creation. ‘This is true because the Spirit of the 
Church is a personal Spirit, with no composition in his being that 
would permit of his diffusion in units of power. The spiritual 
power of the Church is the result of the Church’s encounter with the 
Spirit, not the result of the Spirit’s mechanical or substantial infu- 
sion into the Church. Every New Testament and Old Testament 
reference to a dynamistic, impersonal sense of the divine Spirit (e.g., 
Romans 5: 5, “poured into our hearts’’) is used interchangeably with 
an animistic, personal reference (e.g., Romans 8: 16, “the spirit him- 
self bearing witness with our spirit’). Hence, “‘nothing can be made 
of that distinction” (Rudolf Bultmann, Theologie des Neuen Testa- 
ments, p. 160). Just as the Church lives by its relation to the Holy 
Spirit, so it has its power by relation to the Holy Spirit. 
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3. ‘THE CHURCH IS AN EMPOWERED LIFE IN COMMUNITy. The 
Holy Spirit endows the spiritually empowered life with a social con- 
figuration. The Church is a community which reflects the single, 
unitary source of the Church’s life. 

Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is the Gestalt or configura- 
tion of grace. It has been customary in discussions of the Church 
to distinguish Catholic and Protestant attitudes at this point. The 
Catholic believes that the corporate reality of the Church is prior to 
the individual relationship to the Holy Spirit. The Protestant be- 
lieves that the individual’s relationship to the Holy Spirit precedes 
his incorporation in the fellowship. It is increasingly difficult to 
make this distinction. ‘The immediate implication of the Spirit’s 
presence is society. What is a single phenomenon in reality ought 
not be treated as a double phenomenon in thought. Is the Spirit 
given to the whole or to individuals who then become part of the 
whole? ‘The question is wrong. Where the Spirit is given, there is 
the whole. Unity and society are not an effect of the Spirit’s action, 
but are the implicate. The Spirit is given to man “not as a private 
spirit but as the Holy Spirit of the community” (Karl Barth, op. cit., 
III, 3, p. 289). 

The quality of this social configuration, however, is not essential 
but functional. The social unity of the Church is not a unity of 
organization but a unity of common perspective and task. The com- 
mon union which is the Church is an obligation that the members 
“mutually communicate their advantage to each other’’ (John Calvin, 
Institutes of the Christian Religion, IV, 1). 


4. THE CHURCH IS AN EMPOWERED LIFE IN A WAITING COMMUNITY. 
The Holy Spirit is the sign of a future reality; the presence of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church signifies the Church is “entr’ acte” (Berd- 
yaev’s expression in Metaphysique eschatologique, 1941, p. 231). 
The Holy Spirit is to the Church a comforter, for the Spirit consoles 
the Church in the absence of Christ. Christ is present in the Church 
only through the Holy Spirit. But in the Kingdom of God Christ 
will be present in himself. The Church announces the Kingdom 
but is not yet the Kingdom. It is now, as it was for the primitive 
Christian community, “not an organization for the sanctification of 
souls in the present so much as a nursery for the people of the future” 


(A. D. Nock, Conversion, 1933, p. 242). 
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The Church exists “in the time of God’s patience,” and is under 
the sign of “pas encore” (“not yet’) (Barth, Confession de foi de I’ 
Eglise, 1943, p. 77). “The Son is the Father’s right hand, the Spirit 
his finger’ (Ambrose, De Sp. s., ii, 8). Buta finger isa sign. One’s 
journey never terminates at a sign. The Holy Spirit is a sign which 
anticipates a reality beyond itself. Excepting the quantitative im- 
plication in the reference, the commentary by Theodore of Mop- 
suestia is proper. “The Spirit as we receive him now is but the 
earnest of our inheritance—a small installment of that full endow- 
ment which is promised in the future” (Commentary on Ephesians, 
I, 13). Or, as Luther puts it in one of his disputations, 


“After this life there is no more ministry of the Holy Spirit, be- 
cause he will be manifested then, and we will see him as he is. Now 
we see and hear the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove, in the burn- 
ing bush, in baptism, in the human voice. But then we will see 
him as he is in his essence, his majesty and glory.” (Quoted in 
Rietschel, Das Problem der unsichtbar-sichtbar Kirche bei Luther, 
1932, p. 78.) 


Hence it follows, as Bucer observes, “This Church is universal and 
perpetual, but not eternal. It will one day end” (Ad Romanos, 
1536, p. 100). 

There are various traditional eschatological attitudes toward the 
Church. Western Catholicism has anticipated the historical tri- 
umph of its organization, though the Anglican Prayer Book is more 
eschatological in its piety than Anglicanism is in its ecclesiology. 
Eastern Orthodoxy has anticipated the spiritual transfiguration of 
the world, though in such thinkers as Boulgakov and Berdyaev the 
Church since Pentecost has been oriented toward an eschatological 
achievement, a new aeon. The spiritualistic sects have ranged from 
the revolutionaries who believe their particular organization is but 
a short step from becoming the ecclesia triumphans here on earth 
(Miinzer, Carlstadt), to those more peaceful enthusiasts who find it 
inconceivable that the ecclesiastical form which exists in this world 
has any eschatological significance (Franck, Schwenkfeld). These 
various attitudes continue to persist, and their importance in rela- 
tion to the problem of the Church today is strategic. As last sum- 
mer’s World Council commission on the Church concluded, “The 
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renewed consideration of our disagreements, especially concerning 
the question of the continuity of the Church, has become necessary 
because of the new research into New Testament eschatology.” It 
may be that the presence of the Spirit in the Church continues to 
be—as Joel predicted and as the apostles only partially understood 
at Pentecost—a sign of a new age for which the Church must wait. 
The Church must not confuse itself with the new age; it must de- 
fine its nature and task as a waiting for the new age. 
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THE IMPACT OF CHRISTIANITY UPON 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


By Epwarp J. Jury 


eral titanic forces now swaying the Middle East, Christianity 

alone lays a just claim to historic antecedence and continuity in 
that important region hallowed by so many sacred memories. Chris- 
tianity stands alone as a great religion whose roots are deeper than 
those of Islam, nationalism, and Communism, and which is of an 
earlier vintage than those types of Zionism, imperialism, and democ- 
racy currently invoked in the Middle East. 

None of Christianity’s rivals, particularly Communism which 
threatens to make havoc of the next fifty years, can seriously match 
the spiritual resources of the Church. ‘That is, not if the Church— 
faithful to her Lord—presses on with vigor towards the healing of the 
nations and the salvation of man in all the distresses of his social and 
spiritual ills. 

The Middle East means something infinitely more than the his- 
toric battleground of Christianity and Islam. It is a veritable mid- 
dle ground which since time immemorial witnesses the interchange 
of arts and crafts, the mediation and assimilation of cultural and 
religious values. Cradle of the three theistic faiths, the Middle East 
is probably the one sector of continental Asia where, long before 
Alexander of Macedon, intercourse between the conflicting philoso- 
phies and religions of mankind yielded a degree of tangible univer- 
sality involving the adoption of novel ideas and revolutionary stand- 
ards of religion. 

The primary aim of this article is to discover and illustrate the 
nature of this intercourse in modern times with special emphasis 
on the continuing impact of Christianity. It will not be easy, how- 
ever, to reproduce even with a modicum of simplicity the impact of 
Christianity on a region acknowledged as the focus of Western influ- 
ence abroad. A difficulty stems directly from the fact that the Mid- 
dle East occupies a favored position in the eyes of Westerners. They 
owe to it the beginnings of their cultural and religious heritage. 
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How, it may well be asked, is one to speak of the impact of Christian- 
ity on a region which is itself the cradle of the Christian faith? 

The answer is not far to seek. Much has happened in the domain 
of religious thought since and because the Saviour was born in Beth- 
lehem of Judea. No greater responsibility devolves upon twentieth- 
century Christianity than that of the revival, reformation, and propa- 
gation of the faith in and about the land where the Good Shepherd 
walked and ministered. The exaltation of his name in the Middle 
East is a theme worthy of piety and commitment even as it is fit for 
Christian scholarship and heroic endeavor. 

The central thesis seems to be warranted, namely, that present-day 
Christianity, as heretofore, exerts a formidable influence on the Mid- 
dle East. Preceding the birth of Mohammed, this influence was 
woven into the inner texture of the Koran. Through the living 
testimony of Christian men and institutions, it contributed to the 
golden prime of the Caliphate. Research has abundantly shown 
that Christianity constituted, as it does today, a vital force creative 
in the lives of countless Moslem generations and in the total effort of 
Islamic peoples. 

With the epic of Christian missions to the Middle East constantly 
before us, the treatment of the subject falls into four parts. First, 
definition and explication of the term “impact” and of the scope 
chosen for this inquiry. Second, an analysis of Islam in the light of 
its own ontology and the American Protestant thrust. Third, an 
appraisal of this impact. Fourth, the present-day and future outlook 
of Christianity’s impact upon the Middle East. 


I. DEFINITION OF THE IMPACT 


Impact in the phraseology of Comparative Religion may be 
broadly defined as that impulse imparted by one who enjoys a liv- 
ing knowledge of God’s truth to others whose spirituality is either 
dormant or morbid. To raise the issue of a Christian impact is to 
ask whether anything distinctive and pulsating about the Christian 
religion really exists and may be communicated. 

It ought to be observed at the outset that the whole idea of a Chris- 
tian impact upon non-Christians is an absurdity if it were to be 
construed primarily as the impress and shock of Christian culture. 
There can be no Christian impact—to put it more poignantly—except 
where the truth of God shines through the human instrumentality 
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to disturb the religious consciousness and shake the unbeliever from 
the stupor of infidelity and idolatry to the absolute urgency and 
pertinence of what was wrought in Jesus Christ. 

Where the word “impact” might convey the notion of violence 
and collision, its Christian connotation is at once original and ar- 
resting. In this category, it refers to the intake of Divine initiative 
and grace as it fills the frail constitution of man, whose status as a 
prisoner to doubt, makes him a creature deluded by selfish ends and 
cross purposes. 

The dynamic behind the impact is, therefore, of divine essence, 
the Holy Spirit ever in sovereign control. Yet always assured the 
non-Christian is a freedom of choice, his God-ordained privilege to 
accept or reject the overtures of the Eternal. In other words, the 
Christian impact upon individual lives is not realized through the 
enlistment of mercenary souls. Rather is it a voluntary acquies- 
cence of mind, conscience, and heart in the thrust of God. 

There emerges in the depths of the non-Christian soul, when ex- 
posed to the impact of the Gospel, a confession of frustration and a 
surrender to what God has perfected in Christ to redeem man. 
What he has disclosed in Scripture, the duty he lays upon the elect 
to proclaim the glad tidings, and the opportunity offered the sinner 
to repent and be saved—all these become radiantly manifest. The 
significance of this Christian impact differs, moreover, from conver- 
sion in that the admission of the convert to church membership may 
be a formal event not infrequently jeopardized by the intrusiow of 
conventional prohibition and sanction. Yet no one is truly brought 
under the impact of Christianity save in the atonement, that is, in 
the restoration of the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. And 
all this is accomplished through the merits of One who suffered, who 
was crucified, died, and rose again for the sinner’s sake. 

This extraordinary impact is desperately needed by a generation, 
the world over, that has flagrantly tossed aside its patrimony of faith 
inGod and man. It means the meeting of East and West, the aban- 
donment of empty shibboleths and fetishes, the conquest of hate, 
fear, and defeatism, above all, the fundamental unity of a humanity 
which in setting out on a prodigal’s far journey wantonly betrayed 
the Father. 

Viewed in this perspective, the Middle East is ripe for the harvest. 
In its geographic and demographic configuration, it has been selected 
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as one of the best laboratory cases in history for a study of the impact 
of Christianity upon the non-Christian world. A recognized region, 
this erstwhile Bible world comprises today the seven Arabic-speaking 
countries—Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and 
Yemen—and Israel, together with the two peripheral states, Turkey 
and Iran. 

Christianity’s first modern impact on the region centered in Syria- 
Lebanon-Egypt and emanated from the strongholds of East Ortho- 
doxy, Roman Catholicism, and Protestantism, that is, from Czarist 
Russia, Europe, and America. That the chief concern of this paper 
is restricted to the impact of American Protestantism is partly due to 
the limitation of space. The fact remains, moreover, that American 
Protestantism acting through the ecumenical movement and the 
World Council of Churches exercises at present a conspicuous lead- 
ership and responsibility throughout Christendom. 

Lebanon looms as an admirable seat of demonstration. Across 
the centuries, its Christian stock has had communion with both the 
Moslem East and Christian West. From the beginning, Lebanon 
received the benefit of the impact. Within its confines, the mis- 
sionary enterprise—launched in the nineteenth century—perhaps 
more than elsewhere attained an approximate fulfillment of its lofty 
purpose. Somewhat different causes conspired to open up Iran and 
Egypt to the light of the Gospel but the priority of Lebanon will not 
be widely disputed. 

Among the several denominations which occupied the field, New 
England Congregationalism and the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
offer an example of uninterrupted contact with the indigenous peo- 
ples. Out of this came a far-reaching leavening which cannot be 
attributed to social, cultural, or any other humanistic origin. Dis- 
cernible throughout was an underlying spiritual design, an expres- 
sion of the impact under discussion. 


The argument persists, however, that the impact of American | 


Protestantism forms a phase of Western cultural expansion. Yet 
if the genius of the impact as defined is borne in mind, this argu- 
ment must certainly prove tenuous. Just as culture is not deter- 
mined by race but is occasionally conditioned by a new environment, 
likewise the impact of Christianity upon a given area is not fully 
explained by saying that it is a product of social, political, and eco- 
nomic dynamism. 
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That culture itself is not identical with race, society, or common 
tradition, though intimately related to these, is an often forgotten 
reality. Culture is a way of life adapted to a particular environment 
and involving a certain degree of social specialization, the channel- 
ling of energies along certain lines. The Eskimos of the Arctic and 
the Bushmen of South Africa exhibit cultures that are almost insep- 
arable from race. But it is equally obvious that a few English and 
Irish emigrants—transplanted to Australia—in a hundred years pro- 
duced a new human type, different culturally and psychologically 
from the parent society. 

A new religious view of life can outweigh environment as a factor 
that determines the nature of culture. Indeed, Islam as such, in its 
religious aspects, offers a classic illustration of the kind of impact 
whereby the social mode of life was transmuted by a new religious 
enthusiasm and a more vivid insight into ultimate truth. 

The impact of Islam upon the Middle East and certain parts of 
Europe, East Asia, and Central Africa gave rise to social institutions 
which modified the status quo and blurred the divisive character of 
race, geography, and former political allegiance. It will be neces- 
sary, therefore, before the impact of Christianity upon the Middle 
East is appraised, to probe the ontology of Islam. 


II. THe ONTOLOGY oF ISLAM AND THE AMERICAN PROTESTANT 
‘THRUST 


An exposition of the ontology of Islam may help to reveal the core 
of Middle East culture and the nature of the American Protestant 
thrust. 

A. Ontology of Islam 


When Abraham Kuyper (1837-1920), the Dutch theologian and 
statesman, returned from a visit to the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, he began to compose his three-volume Pro Rege, an inter- 
pretation of Christ’s kingship in every domain of existence. In the 
Moslem world, Kuyper had discovered that the name of Mohammed 
usurped the place of Allah in the affections of the masses. The faith- 
ful Moslem paid homage to Mohammed about four to five times dur- 
ing each of the 1,800 to 2,500 prayers which he annually offered. 
The ontology of the Moslem, that is, his outlook on being and real- 
ity, is built around this unmitigated reverence for the Arabian 
Prophet. 
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How did this come to pass? The medieval Arab drama opened 
with a series of rapid forays which swept the followers of Mohammed 
into Syria and Iraq, Egypt and Iran. Then they turned westward 
into North Africa and the Iberian Peninsula, and eastward into In- 
dia and lands beyond. Powerful folkways—from Arabia as well as 
the Graeco-Roman and Persian empires which the Arabs had grad- 
ually absorbed—swallowed the native cultures of conquered peoples 
much as the footprints of an elephant swallow up those of all other 
creatures. “The Middle East became the home base of a cosmopoli- 
tan civilization amidst whose arts, crafts, science, philosophy, litera- 
ture, and religion stood the figure of Mohammed—last and seal of 
the prophets—exemplar of all that the believer ought to be. 

This Islamic system survived the Mongol invasion of Baghdad 
(1258), and, until World War I, its chief militant defenders were 
the Ottoman Turks. A repercussion from Judaeo-Christianity, Is- 
lam had its own characteristics. Chief among these, other than the 
personality of the founder, were the unique role of Arabic speech, 
a mechanical theory of revelation, the institution of brotherhood 
which united the believers i.: a closed circle constantly at variance 
with the rest of humanity, and an extreme structural simplicity. 
There was hardly any emphasis on God’s redemptive purpose, and 
the Cross, Trinity, and Incarnation were held in utter contempt. 
Islam knew nothing of original sin, the problem of evil, the need for 
a personal Saviour, or prayer as an eventful relationship with the 
Father. 

The aesthetic and spiritual aspects of Islam, like the theological, 
were made more deserving of Christian compassion by the grave 
stagnation which overtook the Moslem peoples during the period 
of Western upheaval. If al-Ghazzali, Avicenna, and Averroés had 
excelled their peers of the Latin West and rendered decisive con- 
tributions to the Christian philosophy of the age, leading to the en- 
richment of scholasticism and the incorporation of Aristotelianism 
in the thought pattern of Thomas Aquinas, the picture was radically 
altered now. Sixteenth-century Islam saw no rehabilitation of the- 
ology, experienced no religious revival, knew no Reformation or 
Renaissance, and produced hardly anyone equal to Martin Luther, 
Erasmus, or John Calvin. 

The grim and melancholy character of Islamic theology—aggra- 
vated during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—left no doubt 
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that this system was impotent by the sheer force of its own resources 
to stem the tide of decadence in the Middle East. ‘There was an 
absence of visible, aesthetic representation. Painting, sculpture, 
and drama did not exist. ‘The primary achievement of the Islamic 
Middle East had been verbalizing. Its non-verbal contributions 
were only partly original. The single keynote of Islamic culture 
seems to have been simplicity of organization. On the pietistic 
level, there was an ostensible surrender to the will of Allah, without 
much concern, however, for the cathartic purposes of the Creator. 
There was no real commitment to his love, no unselfish regard for 
the welfare of non-Moslems. Providence had been reduced to Fate, 
and the fear of Fate—which in the language of Kierkegaard is the 
fear of nothing—tended to vitiate the norms of ethics and public 
mortality. 


B. The American Protestant Thrust 


Words fail to describe the enormity of the task that faced the evan- 
gelist in the nineteenth-century Middle East. Here was an Islamic 
culture cut off from its ancient moorings as it was alien to the main- 
springs of the modern world. ‘The maximum duration of Islamic 
culture was the seven centuries from A.D. 571 to A.D. 1258. The 
era of activity was practically over by A.D. 1050, as the success of 
the First Crusade a half-century later suggests. ‘There have been 
no recreations or renascences since. ‘The Persian and Turkish move- 
ments relied heavily on ethnic revival and were largely recognized 
as conscious secessions from the more genuinely Arab-Islamic tradi- 
tion. 

What were the assets, spiritual and humanitarian, which the Amer- 
ican Protestant brought to the alleviation of physical and religious 
distress in a society that had struck its lowest ebb? Professor Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette ably demonstrated the magnificent job which 
the American Churches performed at home when they followed and 
nurtured the population in its march towards ever receding frontiers. 
The Churches held the immigrants from Europe to their faith in 
God. Christian agencies reached out to the non-Christian elements 
in the country, notably the Jews and Orientals. 

Looking to more distant horizons, the Churches evinced concern 
for lands beyond the seas. Classical American culture bore the im- 
print of this Protestant dynamism which about 1820 was ready to 
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leap into the Middle East. Foreshadowed by representatives of the 
British Missionary Society, and other forerunners, the first two short- 
lived pioneers of the American Board were Pliny Fisk (1792-1825) 
and Levi Parsons (1792-1822), who landed at Malta on December 23, 
1819, and later proceeded to Smyrna, Beirut, and Jerusalem. 

Only a few decades after the Republic was established, this Ameri- 
can Protestant thrust began. In the formative period (1820-1914) 
teachers from the New World had instilled in their pupils something 
of the political philosophy which had inspired the American Revolu- 
tion. Despite the discrepancies between the concept of freedom in 
the truth of God and the deistic credo of some frontline figures 
among the founding fathers, the early missionaries almost intuitively 
communicated, along with the Gospel, the ideals of statesmen such 
as Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and Hamilton. 

The primary aim, however, was evangelistic and the preachers of 
the Gospel had no official connection with the American Govern- 
ment. Through Church, school, hospital, printing press, and by 
dint of personal witness, the bigotry and ignorance of a static society 
were slowly overcome. The Arabic translation of the Bible—initi- 


ated in 1849 by Eli Smith (1801-1857) and brought to completion in , 


1864 (with the collaboration of Lebanese scholars) by Cornelius V. 
A. Van Dyck (1818-1895)—remains a testimony to the work of the 
Holy Spirit and a torch in erudition. George Antonius, famed 
chronicler of the Arab awakening, was eminently right when he 
ascribed the modern Arab revival more to the influence of the Prot- 
estant missionaries than to any other single factor. No foreign-born 
educator has yet succeeded as Presbyterian Cornelius V. A. Van Dyck 
did in identifying himself with the Middle East. For his Christian 
piety, learning, and espousal of their common cause, the Arabs regard 
him as one of their own foremost luminaries. 


III. AN APPRAISAL OF THE IMPACT 


It was partly due, then, to the influence of Christianity in its Prot- 
estant form that the Middle East saw the dawn of a new era. Stirred 
up and shaken into the vigor of throbbing life, the total existence of 
a people hitherto resigned to medievalism and reaction seemed to | 
hang in the balance. Whereas a complete rupture with archaic in- 
stitutions and obsolete patterns was slow in coming, the Islamic men- 
tality tended to abandon false idols in favor of a more living faith. 
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And although, as already noted, the Protestant impact must not be 
confused with culture, nothing could prevent its reverberations from 
reaching nationalist and secular circles or from re-echoing in the 
political and social domains of the vast Moslem world. 

Writing in 1900, Dr. Henry H. Jessup of the Syria Mission recalled 
the words of the 1849 report of the standing committee on the trans- 
lation of the Bible into Arabic. A prophetic passage in that report 
had said, 


“The Arab translator is interpreting the living oracles for the forty 
millions of an undying race whose successive and ever augmenting 
generations shall fail only with the final termination of all earthly 
things. Can we exaggerate on such a theme? Is it easy to overesti- 
mate the importance of that mighty power that shall send the healing 
leaves of salvation down the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Nile and the 
Niger; that shall open the living fountains in the plains of Syria, the 
deserts of Arabia and the sands of Africa; that shall gild with the light 
of life the craggy summits of goodly Lebanon and sacred Sinai and 
giant Atlas?” 


Fifty years have now passed since Jessup embodied these words in 
the documentary history of the Arabic translation of the Scriptures. 
Is it possible today more fully to see the outcome of the American 
Protestant mission in the Middle East? A balance sheet of the re- 
gion’s recent transformation will show a number of distinct achieve- 
ments traceable to American Protestant initiative. These may be 
said to constitute the concrete evidence of the impact and to provide 
the groundwork for further investigation. 

Looking upon these achievements, one may resort to a descriptive 
metaphor and suggest that the impact possessed a prismatic character. 
Rather than limit itself to its own peculiar heritage, American Prot- 
estant education, as a case in point, was noteworthy for the refraction 
of light drawn from diverse sources. It developed an interpretative 
genius, breaking the light down into its component parts, albeit 
within the framework of a Christian spectrum. For its integrating 
and informing principle, it relied upon the doctrine that upheld the 
unity of mankind. It is to the eternal credit of the Protestant edu- 
cator in this strategic region that he taught the concept of unity in 
diversity. His work manifests itself along six levels which are by no 
means mutually exclusive. 
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First, the level of Arab nationalism where the idea of autonom 
was fostered. While this is not the place to expound the origin of 
the Arab League and its ups and downs, nor to trace the beginning 
of the Arab states, it is undoubtedly true that Protestant education, 
though it observed uniform neutrality in political matters, was more 
responsible than any other agency of its kind for training the men 
who administered public and private affairs and prepared the way 
for independence. Under Lord Cromer and throughout Great Brit 
ain’s occupation of Egypt (1882—1922)—to cite a well-known example 
—valiant service to the cause of good government and efficient admin. 
istration was rendered by graduates of the Syrian Protestant College 
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Second, Islamic rehabilitation and the rediscovery of the well- 
springs of Moslem religious thought along lines that were compatible 
with free inquiry and the demands of a new age. Whether in | 
Egypt, Syria, or Pakistan which is an important Islamic country, d 
though outside the purview of this study, the leaders who pioneered’ __p 
in intellectual, religious, and social reconstruction were men who fe 
had listened long and attentively to the Protestant voice. Eminent r 
Moslems such as the Indian Ahmad Khan (1817-1888), Ameer Ali it 
(1849-1928), Mohammed Iqbal (1876-1938); the Egyptian Moham- n 
med Abdu (1849-1905), and Qasim Amin (1865-1908)—male ded 
fender of woman’s rights—as well as contemporary Syrian Moslem = w 
thinkers such as Abd-al-Qadir al-Maghribi and Mohammed Kurd 
Ali were sufficiently fascinated by Protestant thought to know what 
Islam must do to survive. 





Third, the revival of Christianity through the resuscitation of in-| 


digenous communions and the replacement of their air of frustre | P 
tion and withdrawal with an awakened concern for the uplift of the) ™ 
Middle East. Here the ancient Oriental Churches were reached} " 
The Coptic Church of Egypt, the East Orthodox Patriarchates of - 
Antioch, Constantinople, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, the Maronite 2 


Church of Lebanon, the Armenian Gregorian Church, and other 
venerable offshoots—Jacobite, Nestorian, and Melkite—discovered di 
through fellowship with the Evangelical Christians a new surge of 
life. Despite centuries of virtual confinement within a ghetto fash- E 

Sal . a 
ioned for them by totalitarian Islam, these Churches had remained 
at least nominally faithful in their allegiance to Jesus Christ. Now]  ¢¢ 
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they began to close their ranks and restate their faith in terms of 
witness and service. 


Fourth, the level of integrating the several competing impacts— 
British, French, Muscovite, Roman Catholic, and other—in an abid- 
ing unity of thought and purpose. Though primarily American in 
inception, the Protestant influence did not seek either to promote a 
peculiarly American political system or to reproduce itself in an 
American cultural progeny. Lebanon became the Switzerland of 
the Middle East not only as a summer resort but, in a deeper sense, 
as a land where a true democratic outlook tolerated the co-existence 
of seemingly irreconcilable groups and philosophies. 


Fifth, the integration of the cultural, religious, economic, and po- 
litical phases of existence in a harmony calculated to halt the further 
deterioration of the Middle East. Less an expression of pragmatic 
philosophy, this was a corollary of the Reformed Calvinistic concern 
for the secular order. Whereas Islamic authoritarianism combined 
religion, politics, and culture in an awkward unity, the Protestant 
inveterate objection to that stagnating unity did not seek to instill a 
new faith divorced from the obligations of citizenship. It engen- 
dered instead a consciousness sensitive to the individual’s duties to- 
wards the Church, community, and state. 


Finally, the establishment of a national evangelical Church—key- 
stone of the Protestant arch—which in a city such as Beirut fulfilled 
a priestly function in the consecration of the community and emerged 
as the principal missionary spearhead in a non-Christian region. 
Physical evidence of success in this direction is demonstrable in the 
rise of ecclesiastical bodies among which the ranking assemblies are 
the Synod of Syria-Lebanon and the Synod of the Nile. The four 
stages in the development of Protestant missions—from pioneer work 
to the formation of a mission Church, and from independent Church 
to partnership between national and missionary forces—were thus 
spanned. ‘This is the glorious reality of the entire subject under 
discussion. It is a reality of promise and fulfillment which fills one 
with praise as he stands in a main square of Cairo—great city of the 
Fast and capital of modern Islamic culture—to behold the Cross of 
an evangelical Church aloft, above all other buildings in that section 
of the metropolis. 
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IV. PRESENT-DAY AND FUTURE OUTLOOK 


Socrates is reported to have said that the soul takes nothing with 
her to the other world but her education and culture, and that these 
are of the greatest service or injury to the dead man at the beginning 
of his journey thither. A Teacher far greater than Socrates instructs 
the pilgrims of the Christian way. The Lord, whose great commis- 
sion the pilgrims obey, bids his own followers to go and make disci- 
ples of all nations baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. All who in faith respond to this 
calling may be said thereby to prepare themselves and their disciples 
for the good and victorious life both now and throughout eternity. 
And their faith in so doing will be counted to them as righteousness. 

Conceived in this light, the impact of Christianity upon the Mid- 
dle East takes on new meaning with each succeeding generation. 


This meaning is discovered as we peer into the future—fully known | 
only to God—in terms of holy ecumenicity and a vibrant evangelism. | 


Taking stock of the crucial issues that agitate contemporary man, a 
holy ecumenicity will avoid divided counsels in the household of 
faith and will exert a concerted effort in order to translate the love 
of God for the Moslem into a living reality. A vibrant evangelism 
will preach the prophetic truth and the Gospel of forgiveness in 
God’s name, and in all their relevance to the blows which assail the 
Middle East. 

An auspicious record of more than a hundred years of holy min- 
istry stands in jeopardy today. In the depth of their being, the 


Moslem and Arab, representing a world-wide community of some | 
300 million souls, are convinced that they have been betrayed. An | 
avalanche of cruelty and wrong has descended upon them and the | 
United States of America is held to be largely responsible for the | 


calamities which the Palestine conflict entailed. Admitting their 
heavy indebtedness to Woodrow Wilson, as author of the doctrine 
of self-determination of peoples, the Moslems of the Middle East 
aver that he was the self-same American president who allowed the 
Balfour Declaration to be issued. The victory of militant Zionism 
in Great Britain, America, and the Middle East—although not nec- 
essarily foreseen by Mr. Wilson—was thus assured. Despite the long 
period of American indifference (1922-1933), the triumph of Zion- 
ism, which was intensified and furthered by the Nazi atrocities and 
the fearful decade of Hitlerism, was a foregone conclusion. 
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Infornicd Moslem leaders contend, furthermore, that American 
policy has not ceased, the warnings of missionary statesmen and aca- 
demic advisers notwithstanding, to favor the State of Israel at the 
expense of the Islamic peoples. From all this, the Moslem draws 
the inescapable conclusion, namely, that the Western democracies 
are intent upon his destruction. Sensitive to this frenzied state of 
mind, the Christian will agonize with his Moslem neighbor, and try 
to understand one to whom he goes out as a friend and messenger of 
peace. But the Christian will of necessity see the tragic Islamic fig- 
ure against the background of more gruesome forces which menace 
the modern world. 

These forces gravitate towards two different though not altogether 
unrelated points: (1) the international political setting where Com- 
munism and the need to rid the world of its evils represent the crisis 
of our time; (2) the sphere of religion where the outlook is darkened 
by uncertainty in so many minds with regard to the essence of relig- 
ion and the mandate of Christianity to call men to a regenerative 
communion with God. 


1. That Christianity stands athwart the advance of Communism 
in the Middle East requires but little elucidation. In its distinctive 
way, Christianity offers the elements of a lasting solution to the mil- 
lions who in utter despair turn to Karl Marx and the pseudo-religion 
devised by his heirs and interpreters. How do the assets of Christi- 
anity stack up in this embattled sphere? 

When the ancient city of Athens was stricken with famine, its dele- 
gates stood before the elders of Sparta and, pointing to their empty 
bags, cried, ““These bags are empty, fill them.” To which the laconic 
Spartans replied, ““We know that empty bags must be filled.” To- 
day Communists with ostensible solicitude for the welfare of the de- 
pressed masses will sharpen their revolutionary sword even as they 
phrase their propaganda in language reminiscent of the often unprac- 
ticed ethics of Christianity. 

But the empty bags of the Middle East, and of all the world’s 
underprivileged, are not actually filled by the subtle jargon of a 
dictatorship that has put Czarist Russia to shame by its lust for power 
and military expansionism. Only those who are constrained by a 
consuming love for their brother man can objectively serve the down- 
trodden of the earth. It would seem to follow that neither a Soviet 
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Communism nor a Christianity which has lost its genius to imitate 
Christ can touch the heart of the Middle East. Were the mighty 
battalions of the Soviet Union completely crushed on the field of 
battle, the real defeat of Communism will not yet have been achieved. 
The evil which is Communism will be overcome when men are won 
to the sovereign and risen Lord of battle who has sealed the doom of 
every power of darkness by his victory over sin and death. 

The heart of the matter is that nations, even more than the indi- 
viduals who compose them, are quarrelsome, suspicious, and jealous 
of each other. Only men imbued with the Redeemer’s spirit and 
compassion can begin to minister to others, and, being forgiven, teach 
others the power of forgiveness. Otherwise what happened in China 
may repeat itself in the Middle East. “The Chinese students, say of 
a Christian university such as Yenching in Peking, provided some of 
the best cadres of the Chinese Communist Army. The question for 
the Church, the key to her victory over Communism in the Middle 
East and elsewhere, consists less in her capability to fecd the people 
and more in whether or not she is inspired by the One who fed the 
multitudes by the sea. 


2. As regards the purely religious sphere, the problem involves 
nothing less than a rigorous heart-searching by Christians concerned 
with the basic affirmations of their faith. To win through in the 
Middle East, Christians must know what and whom they believe. 
Only then will they bestir themselves to new endeavors. In this re- 
spect they will emulate the example of nineteenth-century pioneers, 
but in no case will they rest upon the laurels of those saints of a for- 
mer generation whose testimony was truly great. 

James F. Riggs, in an article which appeared in the first volume of 
the Princeton Theological Review (1903) on the subject, “Missionary 
Policy in the Levant,’”’ recommended “‘a resolute concentration of our 
available energies in two lines, namely, (1) education, and (2) publi- 
cation.” In the immediate future, these two channels of grace will 
continue to promote the impact of Christianity upon the Middle 
East, although with a renewed sense of direction and greater pre- 
cision of objectives. 

To education and publication, reinforced by more extensive de- 
pendence on national talent and administrative initiative, must be 
added a third approach, evangelism. A principal lesson of the past 
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century seems to be that where evangelism lagged behind and slack- 
ened, the Christian enterprise suffered grievous loss, tending to re- 
semble a stream of fresh water that runs straight into a desert waste- 
land. 

Whereas it is impossible to give a precise formula covering all that 
Christian education ought to be, in the Middle East its three stages 
seem to be didactic, methodical, and substantial. The didactic stage 
means the free impartation of knowledge, ranging from the campaign 
against illiteracy to Western learning and the wisdom of the ages, 
wherein the heritage of the Middle East itself ranks high. ‘The me- 
thodical stage involves among other phases the inculcation of profi- 
ciency in the arts and sciences, technology, as well as the professional 
skills and intellectual disciplines. ‘The substantial stage—which in- 
forms the total structure of missionary education—basically is the 
interpretation of religion from a Christian point of vantage in order 
that the unique figure and character of Christ as personal Saviour and 
divine Lord become radiant. When this last stage shall have re- 
ceived all the allegiance of men moved by the Holy Spirit, no one 
will need any longer feel apprehensive for the future of the impact 
of Christianity upon the Middle East. 

Finally, Paul’s free quotation from Isaiah (64: 4) has a ring appro- 
priate toourtheme. Addressing the Corinthians, the Apostle wrote, 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love him” 
(I Cor. 2: 9). Given an effective and consecrated ecclesiastical soli- 
darity between national and missionary personnel; given a Middle 
East ecumenicity that shall rise in strength, bearing the marks of 
piety and of sound learning; and, above all, given a new generation 
of Christians with a profound comprehension of what Christianity 
really signifies, the future impact of Christianity upon the Middle 
East, under God, may well surpass the past. 











ERNST TROELTSCH—THIRTY YEARS LATER 
By ROLAND H. BAINTON 


WORK which deserves an extensive analysis and review thirty 
years after its initial appearance must be a pioneer endeavor 
of abiding significance. Such is Troeltsch’s Social Teaching 

of the Christian Churches.* He introduced a new method of writing 
church history with a view to the impact of Christianity upon civili- 
zation and particular cultures. ‘Troeltsch, to be sure, was not abso- 
lutely original—who ever is?—for he learned much from his colleague 
Max Weber with whom he lived in the same house during the period 
of the writing of The Social Teaching, and in many respects was 
stimulated by his friend’s studies in the sociology of religion. But 
Troeltsch brought to the execution of the task a much deeper ground- 
ing in philosophy and theology and for that reason may properly be 
regarded as the inaugurator of a new method in the field of church 
history. 

His work has already passed through several stages both of refuta- 
tion and influence. When the book appeared in Germany the au- 
thor was already a controversial figure because of an essay translated 
into English with the title, “Protestantism and Progress,” in which 
he contended that for Protestants the dividing line in church history 
is not the Reformation, which belonged essentially to the Middle 
Ages, but rather the Enlightenment, which first applied historical 
criticism rigorously even to the Biblical documents and rationalistic 
inquiry even to the most established and cardinal Christian doctrines. 
Despite all subsequent reconstruction, the modern Protestant has 
never since been able to stand on the same ground as his forebears 
of the sixteenth century. The Social Teaching of the Christian 
Churches on its first appearance did little to augment the controversy, 
until it was attacked by Karl Holl, who contended that Troeltsch, on 
the basis of a slender acquaintance with the sources, had indulged in 
grandiose generalizations and that in particular he was mistaken in 
relegating Luther to the Middle Ages instead of seeing in him the 


1 Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches. Halley Stewart Publi- 
cations 1. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 2 volumes, 2nd impression, 1949. 
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recursor of modern times. With the controversy at its height 
Troeltsch died and none was left to defend him in his own manner. 
In any case a new generation rose on the Continent with a lance of 
its own to break on quite another score. The objection was to 
Troeltsch’s endeavor all along the line to relate Christianity to cul- 
ture. Such an attempt savored of relativism with regard to Christi- 
anity itself, whereas neo-orthodoxy was concerned to emphasize the 
absolute quality of the Christian revelation over against secularism 
with ensuing chaos and tyranny. In consequence on the Continent, 
Troeltsch fell into comparative neglect. 

Coincidently in the United States his influence mounted. Twenty- 
five years ago he was little known. When Visser ’t Hooft in 1928 
brought out a book on The Background of the Social Gospel in 
America, he remarked that Americans were not interested in history 
and if Rauschenbusch were asked as to the sources of the social gos- 
pel, he would answer that of course the source was the Gospel; 
whereas Visser ’t Hooft discovered three more proximate historical 
roots, namely, the Calvinist ideal of the Kingdom of God, the pietist 
revivalism as exhibited in Methodism, and the humanitarianism of 
the Enlightenment as exhibited in the Unitarian movement. Amer- 
icans, he suggested, who desired to understand the genius of their 
own culture, would do well to study and apply the methods of Ernst 
Troeltsch. 

The giver of this advice perhaps at that time did not know that 
some Americans were already deeply imbibing from Troeltsch. 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s Does Christianity Need Religion? (1927) and 
Richard Niebuhr’s The Social Sources of Denominationalism (1929) 
were both applications of the Troeltschian method. Then came the 
translation of Troeltsch by Olive Wyon in 1931, of which the present 
work is a new printing. Since Troeltsch’s detractors, notably Holl, 
did not enjoy the benefit of an English translation, the field in the 
Anglo-Saxon world has been his, and in the interim his influence has 
so mounted that in many quarters he is treated as a veritable gospel, 
and his conclusions are accepted with an uncritical devotion wholly 
alien to his own spirit. 

The procedure of Troeltsch consisted in an effort to reconstruct 
the characteristic marks of Christianity in particular epochs and cul- 
tures, and then to compare the one manifestation with the other. 
He made no pretense of an extensive acquaintance with the sources. 
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His procedure was rather to take the best dozen or so books for each 
period and out of these to construct a picture of the dominant char- 
acteristics. "The method has its obvious limitations. Any work so 
executed is bound to be subject to the fire of specialists. Yet there 
is scarcely any other way in which a sweeping synthesis can be 
achieved. This only must be borne in mind that conclusions 
reached in such a fashion must ever be regarded as tentative, and a 
work like that of Troeltsch should be canonized rather for its meth- 
odology than for its positive conclusions. At the same time a re- 
viewer must not carp at details but should center attention rather 
upon the main thesis and only thereafter indicate less significant 
defects of fact or interpretation. 


THE Earty CHURCH 


Troeltsch takes as his first chronological period the Chusch in the 
Roman Empire. Within this span he draws no sharp line of de- 
marcation between the age of persecution and the age of imperial 
favor. His main point is that Christianity in the beginning was 
concerned above all else with man’s relationship to God and was not 
committed like Stoicism to the amelioration of social ills. Yet Chris- 
tianity effected a much more drastic transformation of society than 
Stoicism, not by any direct attack but rather by a transformation in 
values. ‘This was possible because Christianity neither renounced 
nor accepted the world. Creation in accord with the Jewish tradi- 
tion was regarded as good, and the material world was rather to be 
mastered by heroism than repudiated through asceticism. Yet al- 
though the creation was good, corruption had entered with the Fall 
and in consequence there was need for redemption and purification. 


This the Christian Gospel effected in that the old Adam was sup- | 


planted by the new. The regeneration experienced through Christ 
profoundly affected the demeanor of the Christian fellowship, and 
that fellowship in turn made its impact upon the world. Never- 
theless, the Church in the Roman Empire never envisaged the pos- 
sibility of a Christian society. Church and world, though living 
together, yet should be distinct. ‘The Christian could not be un- 
equally yoked with unbelievers and never contemplated that all men 
would become believers. Moreover, while leveling all social dis- 
tinctions in the eyes of God, Christianity substituted a new and more 
drastic distinction between the elect and the non-elect, and this very 
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distinction stood in the way of the concept of an entire society con- 
sisting of Christians. Such a concept arose only in the Middle Ages 
and, since it was not anticipated in the imperial period, can be 
ascribed only to the peculiar circumstances subsequently prevailing 
in the West. 

Such is the main thesis of the first section. A number of consid- 
erations point to qualification of the statements. Some of them are 
noted by Troeltsch himself but are not sufficiently weighted. He 
observes that the Eastern Roman Empire did have a Middle Ages 
of its own marked by a belief in a Christian civilization, with this 
difference from the Christendom of the West, that in the East the 
leadership was taken by the state rather than, as in the West, by the 
Church. But if this be true, the peculiar circumstances in the West 
can be held responsible only for the rise of the papal theocracy and 
not for the concept of a Christian culture. 

A more serious defect in Troeltsch’s treatment arises from the very 
exigencies of his method. In order to compare one period with 
another he centered on that which was average in each period and 
neglected the minority opinion which was to grow into the position 
of the majority in the next age. For the early section Troeltsch 
fastened on Paul as the crucial figure and delineated for the most 
part only his views of the relationship of the Church and the world. 
That may be why even Augustine received no separate and extended 
treatment. If only the Pauline strain be noticed, then the generali- 
zation is sound that the early Church did not contemplate a unified 
Christian culture. But even in the early period there were other 
strains alongside of the Pauline. 

Paul as a matter of fact stands in the middle of the road between 
the Book of Revelation, with its intense hostility to the Roman Em- 
pire, and the Lukan writings, which regarded Rome not simply as 
the power which restrains but also as a positive patron of Christian- 
ity. The Gospel of Luke alone recorded the synchronism of the 
birth of Christ and the fifteenth year of Tiberius, and the Book of 
Acts frequently emphasized the friendliness of Roman magistrates. 
In the following century the fragment of Melito of Sardis even went 
so far as to suggest that the Roman Empire and Christianity were 
two conjoint works of God for the accomplishment of his historical 
purpose. This line, which was distinctly rare in the ante-Nicene 
period, received after Constantine a most extensive development. 
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And here one may feel that Troeltsch ought more sharply to have 
distinguished the age of persecution from the age of imperial favor. 
After Constantine some of the Eastern theologians came very close 
indeed to envisaging the possibility of a Christian civilization. 

The leader among them was Eusebius of Caesarea, who argued that 
the religion of one God, one Lord, and one baptism called for a po- 
litical entity similarly one in its worldwide scope and one in its 
rulership. Alongside of the one religion and the one Church should 
be one empire and one emperor. This whole theme subsequent to 
Troeltsch has been developed by Erik Peterson in his book, Der Mo- 
notheismus als politisches Problem (1935). Eusebius was not an iso- 
lated voice and his view was echoed repeatedly in the East. The line 
runs directly from him to the Caesaropapism of the eastern Middle 
Ages. 

In the West the development was unquestionably different. There 
the Church was to take the lead. But this idea was also not without 
its foreshadowing, notably in the writings of St. Augustine. Troeltsch 
of course recognized Augustine’s hints at theocracy but pointed out 
very properly that centuries elapsed before they came to fruition, and 
inferred in consequence that the ideas cannot have been determina- 
tive. Here one may concede that new circumstances were indeed 
requisite for the implementation of the ideas, yet without the ideas 
one does not see why the collapse of the earlier unities in the West 
should have eventuated in a Christian civilization under the direc- 
tion of the Church. Probably one reason why Troeltsch did not 
assign a greater significance to the influence of Augustine was the 
tendency to interpret each pivotal figure in terms of that which pre- 
ceded. Augustine was regarded as the epitome of antiquity as Lu- 
ther was portrayed in terms of the Middle Ages. Whereas Troeltsch’s 
critic, Holl, was disposed rather to understand Augustine in terms of 
the Middle Ages and Luther in terms of the modern period. Asa 
matter of fact, each of these figures was like a ring through which vari- 
colored threads are drawn and twisted into a new pattern. And Au- 
gustine is highly significant for the development in the West, because 
he introduced a conception very different from that of Eusebius and 
the eastern theologians. He did not with them see any conjoint 
work of God in the founding of the Roman Empire at the time of the 
birth of Christ. Rather he was able to think of the Empire as toler- 
able only after the conversion of Constantine and the emergence of 
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rulers like him and like Theodosius, who were ready to follow the 
leadership of the Church. In other words, in the comparison of 
Eusebius and Augustine one finds already foreshadowed the most 
characteristic differences between the Christian Middle Ages of the 
East and of the West. 

Troeltsch says in a footnote that a knowledge of Russian church 
history would be helpful in testing his generalizations, and at that 
point he was distinctly right. The subsequent studies of Fedotov, 
Vernadsky, and Miliukov reveal that the idea of a Christian civiliza- 
tion took root in Russia from Byzantium, but the pattern of Caesaro- 
papism was not for a long time transferred for the simple reason that 
no empire existed. At the courts of the Russian princes, churchmen 
were the directing spirits because they alone were competent. No 
papal theocracy developed, however, because the Russian Church was 
long dependent upon the patriarch of Constantinople. The particu- 
lar solutions of the problem were thus necessarily varied and deter- 
mined by circumstance, but the ideal of a Christian culture was op- 
erative alike in the West and in the East (and in Russia), and its roots 
run back to strains discoverable even in the ante-Nicene period. 

But Troeltsch does discover at the very outset the adumbration of 
an idea destined to exert an enormous role in providing a bridge be- 
tween Christianity and culture. ‘This was the idea of natural law, a 
morality eternal, valid, universally recognizable, derived from the 
order of creation rather than of redemption, hence operative in non- 
Christian as well as Christian cultures. This natural law is not anti- 
Christian but only a sub-Christian morality. The Church could 
therefore appropriate it and build thereon. The actual content of 
this law, according to Troeltsch, was differentiated by a distinction 
of the state of man before and after the Fall. “The Stoics had posited 
a golden age without war, without slavery, and without property, and 
then an age of iron in which these three institutions had come to 
prevail. Christians appropriated this view and readily equated the 
golden age of the Stoics with the Garden of Eden and the natural law 
with the decalogue. 

Troeltsch’s picture at this point is accurate for the mature doctrine 
at the time when it was appropriated by the Church Fathers, but 
many of the details will not bear examination. I have not been able 
to discover, as Troeltsch does, any clear differentiation in Seneca be- 
tween the absolute and the relative natural law. The distinction ap- 
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pears to me first to be obvious in Ulpian, but this does not matter 
much so far as the Church Fathers are concerned. What is more to 
the point is that Christians before Constantine made use of the con- 
cept of natural law not as a bridge to the affiliation with society but 
rather, as Troeltsch’s own quotations reveal, in order to justify politi- 
cal disobedience through the refusal of emperor worship. Not until 
after Constantine do we find natural law used to baptize the current 
institutions of society such as slavery, property, and war. And the 
line even here is not sharp between the various periods. For exam- 
ple, on the matter of the absolute and the relative natural law we find 
that Ambrose endorsed the absolute with regard to property, but only 
the relative in the case of slavery and war. Thus very tentatively 
were the accommodations achieved. 


THE MiIppLeE AGEs 


The second section of Troeltsch’s work deals with the Middle Ages 
and is divided into two unequal portions. The first and the larger 
takes up the papal theocracy and the high Middle Ages, the second 
and smaller treats of the sects of the late Middle Ages. The former 
poses the initial question, why Thomas Aquinas should have assumed 
the existence of a Christian society, since that assumption was far 
from obvious. Even though the East did in a sense have a Christian 
Empire, the interpenetration of Christianity and culture was never 
intimate. The Empire undertook to be the representative of reli- 
gion, and the Church was relegated to worship in the parish and con- 
templation in the monastery. But in the West it was different, and 
the difference can be explained only on the basis of a different set of 
circumstances. ‘To begin with, the barbarian invasions occasioned a 
reversion to an agricultural economy on a barter basis. Man thus 
dealt directly with man instead of through the impersonal agency of 
money. A system developed in which every man was geared into a 
scheme of ascending relations marked by fidelity, responsibility, char- 
ity, and benevolent patriarchalism. The Church could espouse 
these virtues, doubly so because as a great landed institution she be- 
came herself so closely integrated into the whole system. Another 
factor was the relative cultural retardation of the state which made 
rulers eager to avail themselves of the services of churchmen for civil 
tasks. Notably was this true under Charlemagne, and churchmen 
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having been exercised in such pursuits were both ready and willing 
to perform similar functions under the aegis of the Church. 

Into the midst of this situation came the Gregorian reform with 
its aim to Christianize the world, purify the Church, and revive the 
monasteries. ‘The Christianizing of the world effected, however, 
only in part a raising of the general level and in part involved the 
secularization of the Church. War for example was baptized as a 
crusade. ‘The Church developed into a great administrative organi- 
zation and the monasteries were no longer retreats for the practice 
of mortification, but rather a militia for the performance of heroic 
assignments in the winning and the holding of the West. The out- 
come was a society, ostensibly at least, Christian. 

Thomas Aquinas provided the theoretical justification. His 
scheme, though built on urban life, was conceived in terms of the 
small town with an agrarian hinterland, hence still essentially agri- 
cultural. ‘Thomas did two things. He made possible the fusion 
of Christianity and society by blurring the cleavages between the 
Church and the world. The Christian ethic was toned down and 
pruned of all radical characteristics. The natural law which Thomas 
appropriated was equated with the Ten Commandments rather than 
with the Sermon on the Mount, and on the classical side was much 
more Aristotelian than Stoic. Hence Thomas was socially conserva- 
tive. 

Secondly, he provided a theoretical justification for the direction 
of society by the Church. ‘This was based on a new dualism between 
the natural and the supernatural, with civil society and the state cor- 
responding to the one and the Church to the other. The temporal 
life and the eternal were similarly contrasted, and as channels of di- 
vine knowledge he set over against each other reason and revelation. 
The Church was always on the upper and the state on the lower side 
of these contrasts. Her position in society was further enhanced be- 
cause salvation was channeled through the sacraments, and the sacra- 
ments could be administered only by the priesthood of the Church. 
Consequently sacramentalism necessitated sacerdotalism, and sacer- 
dotalism assumed not only a religious but also a political and social 
significance in that the clergy became the directors of society. 

At the same time Thomas never pressed the dualism so far as to 
create a gap which would have again split apart the Church and the 
world. The natural and the supernatural, the temporal and the 
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eternal interlock. Nature leads up to grace, and reason to revela- 


tion, and the one is never antithetical to the other. ‘The result is 
an architectonic system of overlapping pyramids. Civil society is 
one pyramid based on the serf and peaked by the emperor. The 
Church is another rising on the laity and culminating in the pope. 
The heavenly hierarchy starts from the saints and ascends to God the 
Father. And these smaller pyramids in turn are embraced in an- 
other rising from the secular to the ecclesiastical and from the ter- 
restrial to the celestial. Such is the Thomistic picture. It is the 
Catholic picture, and Catholicism must always be Thomistic or else 
collapse. 

This is Troeltsch’s delineation. By way of comment there is little 
to be said. ‘The picture is essentially sound, but rather too much is 
made in the course of his study of the secular occupations as religious 
callings. Karl Holl at this point rightly showed that in the Middle 
Ages the only occupation which, strictly speaking, could be regarded 


as a religious vocation was the monastic life. The civil occupations 
could be described as positions, occupations, or even as giving a | 


status, but there was a dualism running through the medieval syn- 
thesis between the monastic sacerdotal, on the one hand, and the 
lay and civil, on the other, which only the Reformation broke down. 
In other words, medieval Christian society was marked at certain 
points rather by dominance on the part of the Church than by a 


thorough-going and equalitarian interpenetration of the Church and | 


the world. 

The second section on the Middle Ages deals with sects, and it is 
at this point that Troeltsch introduces his famous distinction be- 
tween three sociological Christian types: the Church, the sect, and 
the individualistic or mystical. ‘Troeltsch would not, of course, pre- 
tend that these three exhaust all of the possibilities, nor does he 
contend that overlapping may not occur. For a modern attempt at 
more adequate categories, consult Joachim Wach, A Sociology of Re 
ligion. But whatever modifications may be necessary, Troeltsch’s 
distinction is highly suggestive and essentially sound. ‘The Church, 
in his terminology, is that type of Christian fellowship which seeks 
to be comprehensive, and therefore contemplates the Christianizing 
of society asa whole. The primary emphasis is upon the sacraments 
as the channels of supernatural grace, and not dependent upon the 
worthiness of the ministrant or the recipient. The Church is able 
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to be comprehensive because the qualifications for membership are 
not too exacting for ordinary human nature. Infant baptism suf- 
fices for entrance into the society, and the moral demands are not 
rigorous. ‘The sect on the other hand aims at the preservation of 
the primitive Christian ideal in conduct attainable only in small 
communities. ‘The stress is upon ethical attainment. The ban is 
rigorously used and any constraint to compel the unworthy to come 
in is sharply repudiated. 

The first clear differentiation of these types, according to 
Troeltsch, occurs only in the late Middle Ages, and for that rea- 
son he deferred the delineation to this point. ‘This generalization 
may be questioned, although of course the contrast between the 
Church and the sect was not so marked until the Church had taken 
on shape in the papal theocracy. But as Troeltsch himself indicates, 
the two types were in evidence at the outset in Christian history, 
and had he gone into more detail with regard not only to the Dona- 
tists but also to the Novatianists and other sects of the early period, 
he could have validated his thesis even for the period before Con- 
stantine. 

Troeltsch derives the medieval sects from the Gregorian reform 
on the ground that its failures prompted the more ardent spirits to 
attempt the realization of the ideal on a smaller scale. This is un- 
questionably sound. But Troeltsch does not grapple adequately 
with the problem of the resurgence of sectarianism after a slumber 
of six or seven hundred years. His attention was wholly occupied 
with the problem of the emergence of the unified Christian civiliza- 
tion, and for that reason he had no eye for the similar and coincident 
emergence of the principle of separation. Surely there is food for 
reflection in the fact that the West scarcely knew sectarianism from 
Augustine to Joachim of Fiore. The reason may be that the strug- 
gle with paganism absorbed too much energy, and many of the as- 
pects of sectarianism found an expression in monasticism. The 
whole subject might well be accorded a fuller discussion. 

As for the ideas which prompted the sects, Troeltsch rightly fastens 
upon four, namely, these: (1) eschatology, (2) predestination, (3) 
Christian primitivism, and (4) the rejection of sacramentalism. 
Each of these might have been more fully developed and sharply 
defined. Eschatology undercuts a great temporal institution like 
the papacy from the front end and predestination from the rear. 
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In the one case the Church is soon to be superseded, in the other 
the only true Church ever was or can be the Church chosen by God 
from before the foundation of the world. The appeal to the primi- 
tive Gospel of course points up the contrast between the actual and 
the ideal Church. 

Troeltsch might well have paid greater attention to the revival of 
eschatology, for here we have another riddle, namely, why the escha- 
tology of the early Church should have been sublimated by St. Au- 
gustine and should then have slumbered from his time until Joachim. 
Did the revival of sectarianism produce eschatology or the reverse? 
Again Troeltsch very significantly notes that for the first time in 
Wyclif predestination took on sociological significance. But the cru- — 
cial point is not observed by Troeltsch, namely, that predestination 
is never subversive unless there is some concrete way of telling who 
are the elect. Wyclif’s great radicalism lay not in the doctrine of 
predestination so much as in a combination of predestination with 
an ethical test whereby presumably bad Popes were not of the elect. | 

The emphasis on Christian primitivism is thoroughly sound, but 
Troeltsch is very misleading in tying up this idea with his terminol- 
ogy of absolute and relative natural law. He makes in this connec. 
tion a most significant admission which is commonly forgotten by 
his followers when he says, “In the literature of the sects there are 
no allusions to these things.” Quite right! The sects did not talk 
the language of natural law, even though there might be an occa- 
sional appeal to the behavior of Adam. What Troeltsch has done 
is to set up a pattern of ideas somewhat arbitrarily imposed upon 
classical antiquity and most arbitrarily imposed upon late medieval 
sectarianism. If he deemed it expedient to talk of absolute and 
relative natural law, he might have made it still more plain that he 
was describing types rather than using the terminology of particular 
groups. 

The importance of the rejection of sacramentalism is noted in 
connection with Wyclif. It might well be developed because sacra- 
mentalism is the basis of sacerdotalism. 

Finally, Troeltsch gave too sharp a picture of the sect over against 
the Church. He does say, to be sure, that the types may and do 
overlap, and he devoted a very brief section to the Franciscan move- 
ment within the Church. He might well have noted more fully that 
Franciscanism itself exhibited a pattern of proliferation with some 
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branches remaining within the Church and others becoming defi- 
nitely sectarian and the whole movement constantly palpitating with 
tensions. | 

The reply of course may be that not everything can be said in one 
book. Yet a great deal more might have been said if there had not 
been such prolixity of style and repetition in particular sections. 


THE REFORMATION CHURCHES 


The treatment of Protestantism is divided into three sections, the 
first dealing with Lutheranism, the second with Calvinism, and the 
third with sectarianism as exemplified both by the Anabaptist and 
Puritan movements. 

The section on Lutheranism contains some of the sharpest stric- 
tures, and here one feels at times that Troeltsch was more the 
prophet than the historian. He was thinking in terms mainly of 
the Lutheranism of his own day and seeking to explain its origins 
and to castigate its defects. He was led in consequence at times 
to exaggerate certain tendencies in Luther in spite of a formal 
recognition that Luther and Lutheranism are not to be equated. 
Troeltsch did note that Lutheranism developed differently in differ- 
ent countries and in all was subject to a degree of modernization 
which sets present-day Lutheranism off from the founder with his 
essentially medieval outlook. 

The primary difference between Protestantism and Catholicism 
was defined by Trveltsch as lying in the area of the doctrine of 
grace. Both Catholicism and Protestantism are religions of grace, 
but whereas for Catholicism grace is “a mystical miraculous sub- 
stance” channeled through the sacraments, for Protestantism grace 
is “a divine temper of faith, conviction, spirit, knowledge, and trust.” 
Such a definition undercuts sacramentalism and in consequence also 
sacerdotalism and the hierarchical system of the Catholic Church, 
The sociological consequences are, however, not as drastic as might 
have been supposed because the Catholic extension of the Incarna- 
tion in the priesthood was replaced in Protestantism by the exten- 
sion of the Incarnation in the Bible, and, since the Bible must 
be preached, a Church as a visible institution necessarily ensues. 
Whether or no this institution shall be a Church in Troeltsch’s spe- 
cial sense or a sect depends on the way in which faith is conceived. 
If the stress is placed upon faith as an inward and personal quality, 
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then the Christian community may properly consist only of con- 
vinced believers and a sect is the result. But if faith can be dormant 
as in babies, then the membership can be all-inclusive and the 
Church type is the outcome. The former road was taken by the 
Anabaptists, the latter by Luther and his followers. ‘Thus he was 
able to carry over from Catholicism the concept of a Christian so- 
ciety, a corpus Christianum. 

Then arises the question of the leadership of this Christian society. 
The doctrine of grace as personal faith open to all believers not only 
dissolved the unique place of the priest as the mediator of grace but 
also displaced him from his position as the director of society. ‘The 
Church itself was relegated to the purely religious sphere and the 
state assumed leadership. ‘The assumption was that the state would 
be Christian, but no effective organ was instituted whereby the 
Church could exercise criticism and restraint. 

The state was not left, however, without an ethic, for this was pro- 
vided through the doctrine of natural law which was equated with 
the decalogue rather than with the Sermon on the Mount. The 
coercive role of the state was stressed, and the need for coercion was 
underscored by Luther’s pessimism with regard to mankind. Since 
in fallen humanity power has become the essence of law, there was 
a tendency to glorify power for its own sake. ‘The wielder of power 
was instituted by God, and vested by God with authority. ‘There- 
fore he should be accorded unconditional respect and obedience. 
In this glorification of authority there was a certain resemblance to 
the doctrine of Machiavelli, and Luther instead of recoiling from 
the exercise of severity actually urged it. 

On the part of the citizen Luther recognized the duty of disobe- 
dience only if the faith were infringed or in war in case the subject 
knew the cause to be unjust. Otherwise there should be obedience, 
and at no time should there be armed rebellion. On this subject, 
however, Luther reluctantly yielded a concession at the end of his 
life, in the case that government should seek to suppress the true 
religion. He entertained no doubts with regard to the right of the 
government to suppress the wrong religion and was by no means an 
advocate of toleration. 

By this exaltation of authority and force Luther set up a severe 
tension for the Christian, who is bound to love by the injunctions of 
the Sermon on the Mount. The problem was not resolved as in 
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Catholicism by assigning the more exacting standards to the mon- 
astery. Luther had instead two forms of dualism. The one was 
between private and public life. In the private sphere the Christian 
should be loving and non-resistant and not claiming his own, whereas 
in the public sphere he should be severe as the instrument of God’s 
anger and justice. The second dualism is within the breast of the 
individual who, according to his person, turns the other cheek but 
according to his office, exacts an eye for an eye. 

Luther’s scheme did not succeed in Christianizing political life. 
With the years the rulers became increasingly less amenable even 
to the ethic of the decalogue, and the Lutheran Church in Germany 
found itself impotent even if disposed to protest. Economic life was 
even less transformed, because at this point Luther was fighting 
against the spirit of his own age. He was thoroughly conservative, 
agrarian, pre-capitalist in his outlook, and the world passed him by. 
His influence was felt mainly in private relations in the home where 
a benevolent and affectionate patriarchalism prevailed, and in the 
workshop where every man was encouraged to labor in his calling 
out of gratitude to God rather than to improve his status in life. 

The main comment to be made on this whole treatment is that it 
is overly schematized in terms of Prussian Lutheranism and in terms 
of everything in Luther which could be regarded as looking in that 
direction. Luther was a man of unguarded utterance, slow matur- 
ing, extreme sensitivity to divergent aspects of the Gospel, and with- 
out the least regard for any formal consistency, though guided by 
steady principles. His glorification of force is quite overdone by 
Troeltsch, who has forgotten that, although Luther urged decisive 
action against the peasants, yet when they were defeated he roundly 
upbraided the princes for wreaking their vengeance upon the van- 
quished. Luther’s utterances as to political authority were condi- 
tioned by that which he was at the moment opposing. Over against 
the Catholics he insisted that the state is independently ordained of 
God and does not derive authority from the Church nor should it 
be directed by the Church. This was the sense in which Luther 
said that no one in a thousand years had so defended the civil power 
ashad he. And when accused by the Catholics of being even more 
subversive to the civil than to the ecclesiastical authorities, he re- 
soundingly proclaimed his political allegiance. ‘These were the 
sayings which ever since have been selected to prove that he coun- 
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seled unconditional submission to government. But Troeltsch him- 
self recognized that in two instances Luther allowed civil disobedi- 
ence. The other party whom Luther opposed were the Anabaptists 
with their complete denial of the use of the sword by the Christian. 
Against them Luther followed the traditional Augustinian thinking 
on the use of the sword with benevolent intent in the hands, and 
only in the hands of him who was ordained to wield it by God. 

As for the double morality, the dualisms set up by Troeltsch call 


for some modification. ‘The distinction between public and private — 


is valid, but the line is not between the magistrate and all other call- 
ings. Luther used private to refer only to those relations in which 


a person is involved solely for himself. The moment he becomes | 


responsible for others, whether as a magistrate, a school teacher, or 
the father of a household, he is acting in a public capacity. The line 
therefore cannot be drawn between the state as public and the home 
as private. As for the dualism in the breast of the individual, this 
is sound enough, but it is not specifically Lutheran since it goes back 
directly to St. Augustine, who portrayed the inner conflict of the 
judge in terms which might readily have been borrowed by Luther. 
Finally, one must bear in mind that the Catholic ethic, as elaborated 
by Augustine, posited not several ethics but several codes of behavior. 
In war, for example, the prince makes the declaration of war and 
habitually wields the sword. ‘The citizen takes it only at his behest, 
and the priest must never use it because he ministers at the altar, nor 
again the monk because he is set aside to practice the counsels of 
perfection. Luther simply eliminated the monk. ‘The other cate- 
gories remained for him intact. Thus his so-called distinction of 


two kinds of morality is nothing other than Augustine’s codes of be- | 


havior. Throughout them all the attitudes of Christian love should 


prevail. 
As to the economic ethic, Troeltsch’s picture is sound, and the re- 


cent attempt by Benjamin Nelson to prove that Luther aided the de- | 


velopment of capitalism appears to me to be basically ill-conceived. 
Nelson points out correctly that Luther regarded the problem of 
usury as not settled by the Deuteronomic legislation, because Moses 
was the private law of the Jews and is not binding upon Christians. 


Yet although Luther rejected the Biblical authority for the prohibi- | 


tion of usury, his own ethic was that of St. Thomas, who rejected a | 
contract of fixed return and allowed only a contract of mutual risk. | 
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On the domestic ethic Troeltsch is again essentially right but he 
could have pointed up the discussion had he been able at that time 
to take advantage of the subsequent studies of Lilly Zarnke, who 
pointed out that prior to his own marriage, Luther defended mar- 
riage on the grounds that the sexual urge is irresistible and not 
amenable to papal control. But after his own marriage, the empha- 
sis was shifted to the picture of the home as a school for character. 

On the problem of religious liberty Troeltsch has obliterated all 
distinctions as to Luther’s phases and all recollection of his hesita- 
tions. Asa matter of fact he was much iater in condoning the death 
penalty for religious dissent than Zwingli and always more hesitant 
than Melanchthon. 

On the question of natural law Troeltsch is quite right, and the 
attempt of some to eliminate natural law thinking from Luther’s 
system by calling it something else is far from successful. Luther 
did hold that there are moral principles instilled into the minds of 
all men and capable of being attained by even the natural man. For 
this reason the Romans and the Turks were quite able to provide a 
thoroughly sound political administration. 


In turning from Lutheranism to Calvinism Troeltsch observes that 
the latter has been more progressive, expansionist, and revolutionary. 
He sets himself to inquire whether this difference is due simply to 
circumstances or to initial variations in the outlook on life and relig- 
ion. ‘Troeltsch feels that the divergencies in the presuppositions are 
not great because early Calvinism was distinctly an offshoot of Lu- 
theranism. Nevertheless the differences, though small, were very 
significant. The first was the concept of God. Luther put the em- 
phasis upon the love of God manifest in Christ, and Calvin on the 
sovereignty of God, the majesty of God, the inscrutable, arbitrary, 
and absolute will of God. For Luther the problem of man is to 
know how he may be the recipient of God’s grace. But for Calvin 
the question is how man may fulfill God’s good pleasure. Calvin's 
picture of God, according to Troeltsch, is altogether unique, even 


though confirmation for it was found in the Old Testament. Inas- 


much as the implementation of the will of God called for rules, these 
were discovered in the precepts of the Old Covenant. 

Troeltsch’s picture thus far seems to me basically sound. Whether 
Calvin arrived at his doctrine of God independently or through a 
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study of the Old Testament is as insoluble as the question whether 
Luther first reached justification by faith through his own experience 
or through the study of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. But this 
is plain that no more powerful, moving, and at times appalling ex- 
position of Calvin’s theology can be found than in his commentary 
on the book of Deuteronomy. 

Closely linked with Troeltsch’s picture of the sovereignty of God 
is the doctrine of election. The difference here, on the part of Cal- 
vin, from Luther is the impossibility of falling away from grace. 
Hence in Calvinism there is a greater assurance and a release of 
energy into the channels of activity. ‘The elect for Calvin, being 
certain of themselves, could form an elite company dedicated to 
concrete tasks. Yet even for Calvin the elect were not perfectly 
assured, and, since he who is elect will certainly exhibit a righteous 
life, the urge then was great not to earn one’s salvation by good 
works, which was impossible, but to convince oneself of the state of 
election by a strenuous pursuit of holiness. 

This analysis appears to me essentially correct but needs sharper 
formulation. ‘There is only one point which invests the doctrine of 
predestination with any particular sociological significance, and that 
is the point of certainty as to who are the elect. The very possibility 
of assurance at this point was denied by Luther. For that reason he 
scoffed at the presumption of the sects in forming holy communities 
of the saints. Calvin, on the contrary, while conceding that there is 
no infallible test—he repudiated Muentzer’s claim that the new birth 
and the incoming of the Holy Ghost constitute a proof—yet posited 
three presumptive tests: the first was the true faith by which he 
meant not so much Luther’s vibrant trust as an orthodox belief, 
hence the zeal against heresy. The second was an upright life. 
From this arose the strenuous discipline. And the third was par- 
ticipation in the sacraments. Here was the churchly element. Cal- 
vin’s tests were all relatively external and attainable, namely, the 
creed, the deed, and the sacrament. Nothing so emotional, sub- 
jective, and elusive as the inrushing of the Holy Ghost was requi- 
site. Those who could meet the three tests were to regard their 
election as assured even if they could not be absolutely certain. And 
they should stop worrying because no one can worship God aright 
who is everlastingly distressed as to his salvation. To be so con- 
cerned displays a lack of confidence and submission to God’s selec- 
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tion, even should it be adverse. Some of this language on Calvin’s 
part might have been directed expressly at Luther, who suffered from 
a perpetual struggle for faith. Plainly Calvin’s attitude provided a 
better basis than Luther’s for the life heroic. Subsequent Calvinism, 
however, did not adhere to these principles, and New England Cal- 
vinism in particular added as a test for election the emotional signs 
of grace. The inner turmoil then returned. This was the torment 
of colonial Puritanism and an important factor in its disintegration. 

To return to Troeltsch: another characteristic of Calvinism in his 
delineation was the disposition to form holy communities in which 
individuals striving to make their calling and election sure, yet found 
the possibility of corporate endeavor. The pattern of the commu- 
nity was drawn from the Old Testament. The state should serve 
the Church after the manner of the kings of Israel, and public 
life should be controlled by the ministers after the manner of the 
prophets. 

In discussing the holy community Troeltsch verged upon, but did 
not quite come to grips with what appears to me to have been the 
most significant difference between Luther and Calvin, and that is 
the concept of human history as it yet remains to be unrolled. Lu- 
ther revived the eschatology of the early Church, and without setting 
dates fully expected the return of the Lord within his own lifetime. 
Calvin did for Luther’s view what Augustine did for the thought of 
the early Church. The end was indefinitely postponed and thus a 
vast vista was disclosed of ongoing life on earth. The Church for 
Augustine was then well-nigh identified with the Kingdom of God 
as the instrument for the achievement of the divine purpose within 
the historical process; and likewise for Calvin the Church restored, 
one might almost say the Church reformed, was virtually equated 
with the Kingdom of God. ‘The company of the elect had a work 
todo on earth. Their commission and their success depended not 
upon their worthiness in the eyes of God, for all men are a mass of 
corruption, but solely upon God's sovereign will and power to use 
even the most unsuitable instruments if it be his good pleasure. 
Thus all the elements in Calvin’s system drew together: divine sov- 
ereignty, election, the holy community, human depravity, and hu- 
man activity, and all of them focused on a prodigious optimism 
grounded not on man’s goodness but on God’s greatness. Here in 
religious form was the doctrine of progress. It sent men forth into 
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the midst of society ready to resist and slay tyrants, overthrow king- 
doms, subdue continents, and erect holy commonwealths. 


The next section in Troeltsch compares Calvinism with the Ana- 
baptist movement. Similarities are discovered first in the rigid 
church discipline, in sharp contrast to Lutheranism where the prep- 
aration for the Lord’s Supper was confession and absolution, but in 
Calvinism an actual scrutiny of conduct with an exclusion of those 
whose deportment was faulty. A further common point in Calvin- 
ism and Anabaptism was in the area of Christology. For Luther 
Christ was the mediator, but for Calvin and the sects Christ was the 
lawgiver, example, and head of the Church. Hence the possibility 
of the covenant between Christ and the Church. But there were 
also certain differences between Calvinism and Anabaptism. Calvin 
had less feeling than had Luther for the Sermon on the Mount, and 
quite rejected the Anabaptist repudiation of oaths, war, government, 
and private property. Moreover, Calvin, while believing that the 
elect could be recognized, nevertheless did not pretend that the wheat 
could be separated from the tares. The combination of these ideas 
issued in grades within the Calvinist community. In New England 
the terminology was that of saints and strangers, and even at Geneva 
excommunication did not issue immediately in banishment, and thus 
for a period at least there might be a fringe who were in the town 
but not of the Church. Moreover, Calvinism did not abandon the 
world, and while believing that election was wholly in the hands of 
God and of course predetermined, nevertheless addressed evangelistic 
appeals to the community at large. Thus Calvinism, though like 
Anabaptism in being not of the world, was very much more in the 
world in its sphere of operations. 

This whole picture calls only for slight modification and ampli- 
fication. A survey and comparison of this sort almost necessarily 
eliminates all the shadings. And yet one wishes that some state- 
ments could be slightly less extreme. It is not true that Christ for 
Luther was never an example. In fact Luther insisted that every 
Christian should be a Christ to his neighbor. His objection to the 
imitation of Christ was simply that it should not be detailed and 
legalistic. And Calvin on the other hand was not wholly untouched 
by the discrepancy between the Old Testament severity and the New 
Testament compassion, for after recounting the frightfulness of the 
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book of Deuteronomy, he not infrequently would interject an ex- 
pression such as this, “Although this must appear cruel, neverthe- 
less,” and so on. 

Later on Troeltsch continues his comparison in a very fruitful way 
as to the concept of the Church. He holds that Calvinism combined 
the Church and the sect ideas. The Church regards Christianity as 
coterminus with the boundaries of some civil society. ‘The sect seg- 
regates Christians from the world into a select community. Calvin- 
ism at Geneva brought together the view that the entire community 
should be regarded as Christian and the view that the Church should 
contain only convinced and upright believers. The combination 
was effected by excluding from the town those who did not conform 
or attain to the standards of the Church. Banishment and the ban 
did not immediately coincide as noted above, but a Genevan, if not 
reconciled to the Church, could not long remain in the town. Thus 
Geneva, by the expulsion of the unworthy and the reception of thou- 
sands of refugee saints, became almost as select a community as an 
Anabaptist colony. When, however, larger territories were involved 
the comparison could not be so exact. In countries like France, Hol- 
land, England, Scotland, and New England the strangers commonly 
outnumbered the saints, and then the holy commonwealth, if attain- 
able, could be based only on a minority control of the community 
through the rulership of a religious aristocracy. 

Troeltsch then went on to take up the ethic and social theory of 
Calvinism. ‘The ethic, he held, was marked by intramundane asceti- 
cism. Here for the first time Troeltsch introduced the exact termi- 
nology of Max Weber. ‘The expression intramundane asceticism 
was selected to distinguish the Calvinist ethic from the Lutheran, 
which is not ascetic, and from the Anabaptist, which is not intramun- 
dane. The Calvinist was, more than either of the others, in the 
world without being of the world. Troeltsch summed up by saying 
that the Calvinist had a keen interest in politics but not for the sake 
of the state, was active in industry but not for wealth, was concerned 
for social organization but not in the interest of happiness, and en- 
gaged in unceasing labor but not for wealth. 

This whole delineation contains profound insights, but one would 
like to have it broken down and rendered more precise. With re- 
gard to alcoholic beverages, for example, Lutheranism and Calvinism 
stood together in favor of moderation, and only Anabaptism called 
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for radical abstention. Lutheranism emphasized, at least in Luther's 
early writings, the gratification of sex, whereas Anabaptism and Cal- 
vinism minimized sex and emphasized partnership in the work of 
the Lord. On the score of personal adornment and stark simplicity 
in worship, Calvinism stood with Anabaptism on the side of rigor. 
With regard to the state, Lutheranism and Anabaptism were much 
more pessimistic than Calvinism, though making different deduc- 
tions. The practical consequence for Lutheranism was participa- 
tion in political life with a heavy heart, whereas the Anabaptists 
withdrew altogether. The Calvinists, however, had no reservations 
because they looked upon the state as directly commissioned by God 
as an instrument for the erection of his kingdom. In this instance 
one may wonder whether the term asceticism is applicable in any 
sense. 

With regard to the callings, Troeltsch drew the great dividing line 
between Luther and Calvin rather than between Luther and the 
Middle Ages. Luther, in his view, still regarded the callings as 
occupations arranged by Providence in which each was obligated to 
remain without seeking to improve his status, whereas Calvin saw 
in the callings room for the exercise of faith through labor. 

I question the validity of this distinction and feel that the differ- 
ence, insofar as there is a difference, arises rather from Calvin’s whole 
picture of man’s future upon earth in the midst of a holy community. 

Finally, Troeltsch felt that Calvin substituted for the corpus Chris- 
tianum of the Middle Ages an international Christian society organ- 
ized according to nations, each one of which should be a holy com- 
monwealth in collaboration with the rest. This undoubtedly is the 
direction toward which Calvinism tended, and this pattern to a de- 
gree was actually achieved. One ought not to forget, however, that 
there was something of an international Lutheranism in Germany, 
the Scandinavian countries, and the United States. ‘The phenome- 
non is more marked in Calvinism because it spread into those coun- 
tries such as France, Holland and England which were advanced or 
advancing in the direction of national organization and colonial ex- 
pansion. In other words, circumstance is in part responsible for the 
difference—though once again one must never forget the Calvinist 
dream of the holy community which knew no earthly confines. 

Troeltsch saw a difference between Luther and Calvin on the score 
of the right of armed resistance to tyranny in that Luther conceded 
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it but reluctantly as implicit in the German constitution, whereas 
Calvin had fewer reservations and grounded it in natural law. This 
I think is true, but it must not be forgotten that Calvin also had his 
reservations and deplored the conspiracy of Amboise. The pressure 
of events is probably the important factor here, because, when the 
heat was on, Luther did modify his previous theory, and Lutheranism 
moved in the Schmalkald War to an unqualified endorsement of the 
right of revolution. But the need for it after the peace of Augsburg 
ceased because Lutheranism received legal recognition, whereas Cal- 
vinism moved out into lands where it was continuously resisted by 
political authority, and under these circumstances speedily aban- 
doned reservations with regard to the legitimacy of resistance to gov- 
ernment. 

Throughout the whole discussion Troeltsch spoke often of abso- 
lute and relative natural law. In place of this terminology he would 
have done better to say simply that natural law was a concept of ex- 
ceeding variability as to its content. The advocates of persecution 
and the advocates of liberty alike appealed to it in support of their 
respective positions. One might with propriety speak of a conserva- 
tive natural law and a radical natural law, but the terminology of 
absolute and relative harks back to the old distinction of the ideal 
natural law of the golden age without property, slavery, and war, and 
the accommodated natural law of man’s fallen condition. The writ- 
ers of the Reformation did not often couch their concepts in these 
terms. They might pit Aristotle against the Gospel or the Deca- 
logue against the Sermon on the Mount, and to use this terminology 
would more nearly accord with the sources. 

With regard to the political ethic of Calvinism, Troeltsch claimed 
that it had a facility for accommodating itself to a democratic struc- 
ture. It was not strictly democratic but rather aristocratic, but there 
were certain democratic ingredients. The first was an appeal to 
public opinion and the second was the doctrine of limited sovereignty 
which justified even tyrannicide if the sovereign suppressed the true 
religion. 

These suggestions are in the main correct, but one might observe 
that Lutheranism also made an appeal to public opinion and would 
never have been so widely disseminated had this not been the case. 
Likewise in Ziirich all the decisions relative to ecclesiastical matters 
were taken in sessions of the Town Council. In other words, the 
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first point though valid is not peculiar toGeneva. The second point 
depended much on circumstance. Calvinism, as already observed, 
moved slowly and under pressure through a revolutionary temper, 
Whereas Lutheranism, after achieving toleration, went rather in the 
other direction. 


In the economic sphere Troeltsch adopted wholesale Weber’s the- 
sis as to the connection between Calvinism and the spirit of capital- 
ism. Calvin, because of the situation of Geneva with its small town 
industry and commercial life, endorsed alike industry and monied 
economy. Intramundane asceticism stimulated work and prevented 
expenditure, thereby ministering to the accumulation of capital. 
The removal of the ban on usury made possible the rational ordering 
of economic life directed toward the increase of gain, and this in turn 
could not be enjoyed but could only be distributed through philan- 
thropy or put back into the business. Hence Calvin, though with 
some misgivings and some qualifications, gave distinctly a support 
to the spirit of capitalism. 

In this whole picture there is this element of truth that the energy 
of Calvinism was not without its economic effects. But the conten- 
tion that Calvinism particularly contributed by lifting the ban on 
usury is in my judgment quite unsound. Calvin did indeed reject 
the authority of Aristotle, but nevertheless like Luther he retained 
the economic ethic of Thomas Aquinas and also allowed usury only 
in case the enterprise had prospered. Not so much the Protestants 
as the Catholic casuists of the Renaissance broke down the scholastic 
restrictions on usury and the spirit of gain. 

On the ethic of war Troeltsch could discover no difference between 
Lutheranism and Calvinism, though he did note that in modern 
times Calvinism had become congenial to pacifism. I would sug- 
gest that the cleft between Calvinism and Lutheranism is to be found 
at the point of regarding war as a strategy for the achievement of 
ideal ends. This Luther could never concede because ideal ends 
cannot be attained in the political order. But Calvin with his view 
of the Kingdom of God on earth regarded war from the point of view 
of an instrument, and if ideal ends seemed to be capable of achieve- 
ment through war, then war became not so much a reluctant necessity 
as acrusade. But if these same ends were not attainable by war and 
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might be accomplished by non-violence, then came the swing to paci- 
fism, and this pacifism was grounded much less in any objection to 
the taking of life than upon non-resistance as a strategy. 

On the sex ethic Troeltsch discovered very little difference except 
that in Calvinism the personality of woman was given a higher inde- 
pendence and the purpose of marriage was conceived in a more ra- 
tional way in that the concept of marriage as a restraint of sin was 
replaced by the concept of the family as the means of building up a 
Christian society. I should be disposed to phrase this a little dif- 
ferently and, as previously indicated, would feel that the element of 
newness in Calvinism, as also in Anabaptism, is the stress upon mar- 
riage as a partnership involving a community of conviction and a 
sharing in labor. 

Troeltsch’s study of later Calvinism takes up the situation in Eng- 
land where the Churches of Calvinist descent came to endorse the 
principle of diversity in religion, and abandon the concept of a uni- 
form Christian society. In England the Calvinists espoused religious 
liberty and even the separation of Church and state. The question 
is whether this development proceeded logically out of original Cal- 
vinism or was an accommodation to defeat. ‘Troeltsch favored the 
latter hypothesis. Calvinism can never accept the world. Either it 
must dominate or else withdraw, and if it fails to dominate, then 
withdrawal is the necessary result. This does not mean, however, 
the adoption of a sectarian pattern on principle but only an accom- 
modation to circumstance, and if subsequently the opportunity re- 
turns of coming into power, then Calvinism will revert to the system 
of theocracy. 

Early Congregationalism, according to Troeltsch, was no excep- 
tion, because the only Calvinist ingredient in Congregationalism was 
the concept of the holy community. The remaining ideas were Bap- 
tist in origin. 

By way of critique this may be said: Original Calvinism was modi- 
fied even in idea by the impact of events, because in England several 
Churches, all Calvinist in theology, confronted each other, and the 
alternative then was either toleration or else that Calvinism should 
devour itself. Under these circumstances toleration came to be de- 
fended by Calvinists. At the same time one must not overlook, as 
Troeltsch does, that all along the line an Erasmian strain ran through 
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Protestantism and even through Calvinism. And that this strain 
tended to modify the original asperity and to humanize the picture 
both of God and of man. 

Developing Congregationalism was described by Troeltsch as mid- 
way between the Calvinist church type and the sect type. At this 
point Troeltsch would have profited had he been able to avail him- 
self of the studies of Perry Miller, who has clearly demonstrated that 
early Congregationalism was never a unity. At the very outset sep- 
aratist and non-separatist constituents were present. Consequently 
Troeltsch’s picture of New England Congregationalism moving in 
a separatist direction and British independency seeking to operate 
within the established Church offers all too sharp a contrast. The 
distinction was less between British and American than between 
separatist and non-separatist constituents in both. 

Cromwell was regarded by Troeltsch as a Calvinist theocrat for 
whom Independency was the religion of the state. The essential 
newness in Cromwell appears to me to be missed by this description. 
Independency was not a single Church but was conceived in terms 
broad enough to include Congregationalism, Presbyterianism, and 
the Baptists. In other words, Cromwell substituted for a state 
Church a national religion, and to this degree the medieval pattern 
of a single state and a single Church was gone. 

Still more significant historically was the collapse (to which 
Troeltsch turns) of Cromwell’s attempt and the transition subse- 
quently to a system of thorough-going toleration in which the state 
gives no favor to one group more than to another. This was the 
principle espoused by Locke and later exemplified in the United 
States. Here the separation of Church and state was motivated more 
by the actual multiplicity of sects than by any hostility of the two 
institutions to each other. The state in the United States is still 
regarded as in some sense Christian in character. “Thus the separa- 
tion of Church and state on this side of the water has not been 
marked by that antagonism which is so characteristic of Latin lands, 
where the Church has had to be forcibly disendowed and disestab- 


lished. This observation is acute. 


The final section of the book dealing with sectarianism and mysti- 
cal movements was probably at the time of its appearance the most 
significant portion, because for a representative of the established 
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Church in Germany to give equal space and equally respectful treat- 
ment to the sects was an event. And yet today this section is the 
least worthy of reading for its own sake, because in the interim so 
many excellent studies have appeared, some of them directly trace- 
able to Troeltsch’s influence. At this point he has come to occupy 
a position something like that of Christopher Columbus whose 
achievement in crossing the ocean in a Spanish galleon appears to 
us increasingly stupendous as we develop easier modes of travel. 
But while we give ever greater honor to Columbus, we are less and 
less disposed to make the voyage in a similar bark. 

So we may judge that Troeltsch’s treatment of the Anabaptists is 
sketchy and his treatment of Methodism is woefully brief. One does 
have the feeling somewhat that in this section of his work Troeltsch 
was becoming more interested in fitting the proliferating sects into 
his schematization than in tracing their social teaching and influence. 
There are indeed many very illuminating suggestions, but the work 
is not carried through with uniform acumen. 

Take for example the section on Thomas Muentzer. ‘Troeltsch 
makes the suggestion that Muentzer combined the mysticism of 
Tauler, the eschatology of Joachim, and the revolution of the Huss- 
ites. ‘This is a very intriguing analysis, but the course of Muentzer’s 
inner development is vastly better traced in a more recent study by 
Annemarie Lohmann. 

As for the Methodists, Wellman J. Warner provides a much better 
guide to the economic ethic, and the total impact of Methodism on 
the life of England is admirably handled by Halévy in his History of 
the English People in 1815, for he points out that Methodism inte- 
grated the life of England, reclaimed the working classes for Christi- 
anity and the Church, and imparted to the labor movement itself a 
Christian terminology and a Christian ideology. Nothing of the sort 
occurred on the Continent, for Pietism failed to recover the masses 
and the working class movement embraced Marxist materialism. 

Finally the treatment of Christianity in the United States is very 
scant. ‘There are illuminating hints. If Troeltsch be right, and I 
think he is, that in this country we have an almost unique situation 
with a separation of Church and state without hostility, and if he 
be right that the greatest activism is to be found in Calvinism and the 
United States was the peculiar sphere of Calvinist operation, then 
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this country ought to be one of the best to study in order to discover 
the impact of Christianity upon civilization. 

But this is something for American historians to undertake, as in- 
deed they have been and are doing.” 

To repeat, this is a great pioneer work. If it is at many points in- 
adequate, the reason is frequently that it has itself inspired many 
other superseding studies. For its own sake it is still worthy of care- 
ful study for the methodology and the many pregnant suggestions. 

2I have devoted less space to his treatment of sectarianism because to do so would be 
either to give a bibiiegeghy of better works or else to develop my own views. I might sug. 


gest, for example, what would have been done in a contrast of Mennonites, Brethren, and 
Quakers. But this would be to make a start on another book, and that is scarcely called for. 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 


By Hucu Tuomson Kerr, Jr. 


A STATEMENT FROM HROMADKA 


There has been considerable speculation of late as to the where- 
abouts of our friend Hromadka.* A recent visitor to Europe said 
he heard from two different sources that Hromadka was out of favor 
with his political superiors and had been mysteriously spirited out 
of the country. It was known, however, that he had been appointed 
Dean of the newly created Comenius Faculty of Theology in the 
University of Prague, that he was still a member of the Central Ac- 
tion Committee of the Czech Government, that he retained his posi- 
tions on the World Council of Churches, the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, and other ecumenical organizations, and that his two 
charming daughters were married in a double wedding early this fall. 

Apparently Hromadka is safe and as busy as ever. He has written 
a rather long letter to the British Weekly (January 25, 1951) at the 
request of the new editor, Shaun Herron, a former student of Hro- 
madka’s at Princeton. (Herron, by the way, is putting new life and 
power in the venerable weekly.) 

Hromadka’s article—it is that rather than a letter—gives evidence 
of the old fire but at the same time little assurance that the judg- 
ment which he so expertly directs against the West has or can have 
any appreciable effect upon the East. There is no denying that 
Hromadka’s indictment of complacent Western Christendom is 
shrewdly piercing and unnerving, reminiscent of Kierkegaard’s At- 
tack upon Christendom. “What I wish to stress,” writes Hromadka, 
“is the disquieting self-assurance of very many, too many, ‘Western’ 

1Charter subscribers of THEoLocy Topay need no introduction to Joseph L. Hromdadka, 
but for those who may not know the name, a few words will suffice. Escaping from his native 
Prague as the Nazis entered Czechoslovakia, Hromddka and his family made their way to 
America and to Princeton where Hromadka was made Guest Professor of Theology. After 
the War he returned to his country hoping to be of service in the new regime with which 
he associated himself. Certain reported utterances in recent months suggest that he has fully 
embraced the Communist criticism of “Western Imperialism.” Whether this is correct or not, 
many of his criticisms of Western complacency in the face of radical social and political up- 


heavals can be found in his articles in THEOLOGY Topay, e.g., vols. I, 1 (April, 1944); II, 1 
(April, 1945); III, 1 (April, 1946); IV, 1 (April, 1947); V, 2 (July, 1948); VI, 4 (January, 1950). 
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churchmen and theologians that they are free of any self-imposed 
prejudice and that only ‘the other side’ might be a victim of propa- 
ganda pressure, a police supervision, and of a systematic indoctrina- 
tion.” ‘We are,” he says, “standing at the beginning of something 
new—a classless society—and the old way of life will never return.” 

The second half of Hromadka’s apologia, however, is not so con- 
vincing. He refers to the action of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches in Toronto last summer condemning 
the “‘aggression’”’ of the North Koreans and commending the U.N. 
“police action.” ‘To Hromadka this was ‘“‘a most unfortunate and 
fateful endorsement.’ Apparently his reason for so believing has 
nothing to do with politics, aggression, or treaties but is based upon 
the absence of self-criticism on the part of the “West” and their re- 
fusal to accept the People’s Government of China or to follow the 
lead of the Soviet Union in the U.N. 

Thus Hromadka can say, “The public will tolerate any ‘progres- 
sive,’ critical manifesto of the Church if it gives them in the end a 
word of consolation that ‘the most virulent form of man’s disobedi- 
ence to God’ is on ‘the other side.’”” ‘There is, however, one small 
confession. ‘‘We, in the East, do not claim to be in every respect 
free. We are not ready to whitewash all that is going on around us.” 
It is perhaps this statement that led Shaun Herron to ask, “Does his 
statement, in parts, appeal to us rather than accuse us?” 

It is not for man to pass final judgment on Hromadka. Some 
think he is a dangerous figure, others regard him as a pioneer in 
Christian political action, and still others continue to love and re- 
spect him while being puzzled at the way he seems to bite the hand 
that fed him so affectionately during his exile. Whatever we may 
think of his Communist involvement, we can still accept in humility 
his judgment against Western “‘Christian’”’ complacency, and we can 
hope and pray that his testimony may be used of God for peace and 
justice in his own land and throughout the world. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE MIRACLE 


Although it may seem to many that the dispute regarding the mo- 
tion picture, The Miracle, resembles nothing so much as the making 
of a mountain out of a molehill, the issue has exposed legal, political, 
and ecclesiastical problems of considerable importance. 
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The story of the controversy is a complicated one. The Miracle 
is a short forty-minute movie produced and directed by the Italian 
celebrity, Roberto Rossellini, the husband of Ingrid Bergman who 
starred in the much publicized Stromboli. The picture tells of a 
feeble-minded Italian peasant woman who, having been seduced by 
a stranger whom she takes to be Saint Joseph, imagines that the child 
she is to bear has been miraculously conceived. 

The movie was produced and distributed in Italy as early as Au- 
gust, 1948. Commercially it wasa failure. Diverse judgments were 
passed on the production at the time. Monsignor Albino Galleto, 
head of the Catholic Cinematographic Center, the Vatican’s equiva- 
lent of the Legion of Decency, described the film in October, 1948, 
as “an abominable profanation.” Carlo Trabucco, motion picture 
critic for Il Popolo, official organ of the pro-Catholic Christian Demo- 
cratic party, called the movie a “beautiful thing, humanly felt, alive, 
true and without religious profanation.”” Piero Regnoli, writing for 
the Vatican Osservatore Romano, objected to the religious implica- 
tions of the picture but admitted that it had “scenes of undoubted 
screen value.’’ In any event, the film was not banned or censored in 
any way during its run of more than a year in Italy. 

In the autumn of 1950 The Miracle, with English subtitles, was 
linked with two other short pictures under the general title ““Ways 
of Love” and exhibited by the Paris Theatre in New York which spe- 
cializes in foreign-language films. United States Customs officials 
admitted the picture without question and the New York Motion 
Picture Division of the Board of Education granted it a license. 

In December, 1950, Edward T. McCaffrey, License Commissioner 
of New York City, publicly denounced the film and revoked the li- 
cense already granted. When the management of the Paris Theatre 
secured an injunction, the whole matter was remitted to the New York 
State Board of Regents under whose authority the Motion Picture 
Division operates. In the meantime, Cardinal Spellman took mat- 
ters into his own hands and publicly declared the film to be “blas- 
phemous” and “‘sacrilegious,” urging Roman Catholics to boycott the 
theater where it was being shown. While the film was being pick- 
eted and counter-picketed, the New York Film Critics announced 
that they were proposing to grant The Miracle their annual award. 
At the last minute, however, and because of the increasing ecclesias- 
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tical pressure, the Critics decided against making the award in Radio 
City Music Hall and settled for a more private and secluded site. 

When a sub-committee of the Board of Regents met to consider 
the question, John C. Farber, attorney for the manager of the theater, 
accused the sub-committee of “prejudgment” since it was composed 
of those who had already recommended to the Board that the license 
be revoked. Mr. Farber asked the sub-committee to disqualify it- 
self and when that request was refused, the attorney walked out of 
the hearing. The New York Civil Liberties Committee and the 
National Council on Freedom from Censorship, both of which are 
affiliated with the American Civil Liberties Union, took the position 
that the Board of Regents had no power to revoke a license once it 
had been issued. ‘The contrary opinion was maintained by the Co- 
ordaining Committee of Catholic Lay Organizations. 

On February 16, 1951, the Board of Regents handed down its de- 
cision that The Miracle was “‘sacrilegious,” that the Board—while 
not welcoming its assignment—had the power to revoke as well as 
issue licenses, and that the Paris Theatre must discontinue exhibit- 
ing the film. 

Having had the opportunity to see The Miracle at a private show- 
ing, I can understand why the Roman Church would regard it as 
offensive. ‘The question of the art of the picture is, it seems to me, 
a matter of taste. I found it rather boring and tedious. And of 
course it is impossible to know what Rossellini had in mind; he seems 
to be preoccupied of late, in his domestic life as well as in his movies, 
with maternity. Certain elements of the picture, however, are im- 
pressive and consciously or unconsciously symbolic. For example, 
the mad peasant, for all her indiscretions, is a very devout believer 
of simple and unsophisticated faith. The suggestion that a poor 
degraded human being may be elected by God as the recipient of 
his special grace is strikingly in harmony with the “Magnificat” 
(Luke 1: 46-55). The ridicule and humiliation which the villagers 
heap upon the unfortunate woman when they learn her secret re- 
minded me of the scoffing and rejection of Christ. Does the apple 
which the woman steals have anything to do with the temptation of 
Eve, and does the fact that she is a keeper of goats (and not sheep) 
mean anything? Since the picture does not pretend to be a com- 
mentary on the immaculate conception or the Virgin Mary, it con- 
ceivably could be interpreted even by Roman Catholics as enhancing 
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their own particular dogmas; in the picture the woman is obviously 
out of her mind. 

Three related problems have emerged from all this controversy. 
First, there is the question of defining “sacrilege.’”” Who is com- 
petent to make such a definition and how is it to be made? A New 
York Times editorial on the day when the license was revoked 
doubted whether the Board of Regents should have pronounced on 
this matter as it did. Second, there is the legal question whether 
the Board has the right to revoke a license that has been issued. 
The Board itself so interpreted its own authority, but it is a debat- 
able point. ‘Third, the embattled principle of separation of Church 
and State is once more involved. Allen Tate, poet, critic, and 
Roman Catholic, recognizes the right of Cardinal Spellman to de- 
nounce the picture, but “it is,” he says, “a usurpation of the secular 
power if the Church tries to implement its religious authority with 
civil force.” 

It is at this point that the controversy becomes ominous. How far 
will the Roman Church presume to go in this matter? Is it merely 
chance that the Vatican ban against Rotary and the Fordham con- 
demnation of a New York Board of Education teacher training 
booklet coincide with Cardinal Spellman’s attempt at censorship? 

All this is not calculated to make Americans more tolerant of all 
religious traditions but to emphasize our differences and give en- 
couragement to all kinds of religious and ecclesiastical pressure 
groups. The Regents’ decision is an index of our civil and legal 
confusion, an illustration of the autocratic power of the Roman 
hierarchy, and a lesson in the complexities of Church-State relations. 


REFORMED ECUMENICITY 


The annual meeting of the Western Section of the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches Holding the Presbyterian System was convened 
the middle of February at The Inn, Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. 
Professor John Newton Thomas of Union Seminary, Richmond, 
Virginia, as Chairman, presented a full docket of addresses, com- 
mittee reports, and proposals for enlarging the size and extending 
the influence of the Alliance. 

At the present time the Alliance is composed of delegated repre- 
sentatives from seven communions: United Presbyterian Church, 
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United Church of Canada, Reformed Church in America, Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, Presbyterian Church U. S., Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, Presbyterian Church U. S. A. All these 
Churches are related by virtue of the Presbyterian form of Church 
government as well as by theological and traditional ties. Overtures 
will be made during the coming year inviting still other Reformed 
groups in North, South, and Central America to join forces with 
the Alliance. 

The European branch of the Alliance, known as the Eastern Sec- 
tion, held its annual meeting some months ago at Strasbourg. Every 
ten years there is a Pan-Presbyterian Alliance meeting which includes 
representatives from all over the world. The permanent headquar- 
ters of the Alliance is located at 17 Route de Malagnou, Geneva, and 
Dr. Marcel Pradervand, who was at the Western Section meeting, is 
the very efficient and dynamic Executive Secretary. The Alliance 
publishes a little quarterly, The Presbyterian World, edited by Dr. 
Pradervand, which gives information and news items of interest (ir 
the U.S. A. subscription rate, $1.00; address 514 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pa.). 

One of the most important speeches in recent years in connection 
with the work of the Alliance was given by Professor E. T. Thomp- 
son of Richmond. ‘Taking for granted two presuppositions, namely, 
that the Alliance is committed to the ecumenical ideal and does not 
regard itself as a substitute for ecumenicity, Dr. Thompson set forth 
a long list of practical projects which the Reformed Churches might 
consider as a program of mutual endeavor. Such matters as the 
publishing of a common hymnal, the preparation of a consensus of 
faith, closer co-operation in young people’s work, were suggested. 
In addition, it was urged that the Alliance consider the possibility 
of acting as the spearhead for organic unions among its own mem- 
bers, not neglecting the serious study and examination of traditions 
other than Reformed. Dr. Thompson’s program was met with very 
evident enthusiasm, and it seems certain that many of his proposals 
will become the order of the day in future discussions and, let us 
hope, in future decisions and actions of the Alliance. 


THE THEOLOGY OF NEWTON 


An interesting footnote to the life and letters of Sir Isaac Newton 
has recently appeared in the form of a little book which gives an 
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account of the great mass of unpublished theological manuscripts 
left by the celebrated scientist (H. McLachlan, Newton: Theological 
Manuscripts, Liverpool University Press, 1950, pp. 141; Beacon 
Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass., $1.75). 

It is well known that Newton wrote a number of essays on relig- 
ious and Biblical subjects, but biographers have mostly ignored this 
side of his versatile career or taken them as the scattered musings of 
his old age. ‘The editor of this latest account traces in his Introduc- 
tion the history of these manuscripts, which for various reasons were 
not prepared for publication, and gives a brief discussion of certain 
emphases in Newton’s theology. Selections from some of the more 
important of these writings are included in the volume. 

Theologically it appears that Newton was an anti-Trinitarian with 
leanings toward both the Arianism and Socinianism of his day. He 
felt that the “homoousios” controversy at Nicea in A.D. 325 intro- 
duced a false and misleading note. Implying a negative answer, he 
asked: “[Did] Christ send his apostles to preach metaphysics to the 
unlearned common people?” ‘The Christological dispute was not 
understood at Nicea, “‘nor ever since.” And, he added, “what can- 
not be understood is no object of belief.’’ 

Newton had no use whatever for Athanasius. He regarded the 
defender of orthodoxy as an unprincipled conniver, an ecclesiastical 
politician of the worst sort. In the religious issues of his own day 
Newton was a Protestant as over against Romanism and a Puritan 
as over against the Church of England. Although it has been re- 
peatedly suggested that Newton owed much to the mystical writings 
of Jacob Boehme, the editor of this work doubts the connection. 

The significance of all this is not in the intrinsic value of the vari- 
ous theological essays. They are not particularly interesting or 
suggestive in themselves. The value of such a study as this is to 
confirm the many-sided genius of Newton who, in the midst of his 
most abstract mathematical problems, turned with enthusiasm and 
conviction to considerations of technical theological science. As a 
theologian, Newton was certainly not an important thinker. Per- 
haps the reason was that he never succeeded in relating in his own 
mind his scientific and his theological studies. ‘Religion and phi- 
losophy [natural philosophy, i.e., science] are,” he wrote, “to be 
preserved distinct. We are not to introduce divine revelations into 
philosophy nor philosophical opinions into religion.” 
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ON MAKING RELIGION REAL 


A Jesuit reader of THEOLocy Topay, taking exception to some 
remarks in this section regarding an interpretation of a Papal pro- 
nouncement, kindly but firmly implied that our attitude toward the 
Roman Church was uninformed and unfair. It would be too bad 
if that were indeed the case, but in any event it is a pleasure to 
recommend a collection of essays by a former Protestant who has 
recently become a well-known Roman Catholic. He is Fulton Ours- 
ler, one of the editors of Reader’s Digest, the originator of the popu- 
lar radio program, The Greatest Story Ever Told, which he has also 
written as a best-selling life of Jesus. The essays go under the in- 
triguing, if not altogether adequate, title, Why I Know There Is a 
God (Doubleday, 1950, $2.00). 

The first item, which gives the title to the whole collection, affirms 
the author’s faith in God “by personal experience’”’—largely through 
prayer. It is possible, he thinks, to know God “by sheer reason, 
through the brain,” but speaking for himself and others who recoil 
from “‘skull-busting theological complexities,” Mr. Oursler insists 
that prayer is the true and infallible path to knowledge of God. 
There is some autobiographical detail connected with this apolo- 
getic, but practically no allusions whatever to his Roman pilgrimage. 
Speaking of his return to self-conscious faith after a long period of 
agnosticism, Oursler tells us that “my first return was to the undis- 
turbed reality of the Holy Bible; to its authority and inspiration and 
truth through revelation.” 

The rest of the book is made up of short more or less independent 
chapters illustrating in various ways how religious faith can be made 
real and significant for our day. There are sketches of Franz Werfel, 
Albert Schweitzer, Branch Rickey and Jackie Robinson, the “Christo- 
phers,” ‘““Tony” Montiero (a Protestant industrial chaplain), Fulton 
J. Sheen, and Madame Chiang Kai-shek. Some of these, both as 
literary and as religious efforts, are more successful than others, but 
they are all sustained by a genuine and ultimately compelling con- 
viction that simple faith in God is incalculably relevant. ‘The stories 
are well told, echoing perhaps too obviously the Reader’s Digest ap- 
proach, but the author has a talent, seen also in the radio dramatizing 
of the life of Christ, for making an anecdote or a well-turned phrase 
carry his point. 
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Protestants and Roman Catholics are rather thoroughly mixed 
up in the book. The author, on one occasion, makes it clear that 
he does not hold “that one Church is as good as another,” but he 
suggests that all those who try to follow their highest convictions are 
“members of Christ’s Church in desire.” There is, as we say, little 
or no special pleading for the Roman Church in these pages, and 
yet this in a real sense is the best kind of vindication of Oursler’s 
faith. It is encouraging that this sort of book contains the official 
Nihil Obstat as well as Cardinal Spellman’s Imprimatur. This, how- 
ever, is followed by a somewhat ambiguous note which reads: ‘““The 
nihil obstat and imprimatur are official declarations that a book or 
pamphlet is free of doctrinal or moral error. No implication is con- 
tained therein that those who have granted the nihil obstat and im- 
primatur agree with the contents, opinions, or statements expressed.” 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ACTION 


One of the most informative organs dealing with the Christian ap- 
proach to contemporary social issues is the monthly magazine known 
as Social Action. This little journal, now in its sixteenth year, 
is sponsored by committees of both the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed Church. Kenneth 
Underwood is the Editor; the subscription rate is $1.50 a year (ten 
issues); the editorial offices are located at 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. As a grateful subscriber for some years, I would 
like to commend Social Action to those who may not know about it. 

The editorial policy of Social Action is summarized in a recent is- 
sue under a three-point program: “1. To deal thoroughly, honestly, 
and clearly with the most pressing social issues in our society, to 
expose injustice and tyranny and to propose ways that justice and 
freedom can belong to all men; 2. To report and to evaluate specific 
experiments in Christian social action that the word may become 
flesh; 3. To publish crusading issues that will call men’s minds and 
hearts to the needs of people forgotten or neglected by other publi- 
cations.” 

Although this statement of aims does not differ greatly from nu- 
merous other journals, Social Action has achieved through the years 
its own distinctive approach. It is primarily a research rather than 
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a journalistic or ecclesiastical organ. Each issue is devoted to some 
special theme prepared by an expert in the field. The Christian 
perspective is usually obvious enough, but for the most part the so- 
cial problems are treated as such. Running to about thirty pages, 
the monthly discussion is able to give a more detailed and compre. 
hensive coverage than is possible through brief scattered comments 
such as appear in denominational journals. ‘The editors strive for 
clarity of expression and frequently make use of pictures, graphs, and 
charts. But they assume that contemporary social problems require 
deep and sustained thinking. The style of Social Action conse. 
quently steers between “the simplicism of Reader’s Digest” and “the 
dogmatism of Time.” 

Recent issues have been devoted to discussion of various aspects 
of “Decisions Christians Face in the World Crisis.’” The fourth in 
this series (December 15, 1950) is an able and shocking exposé of 
the mounting tension in South African race relations. It is pre- 
pared by Julius Lewin, a South African lawyer now lecturing in the 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. He is the author 
of a book, Studies in African Native Law, published in the United 
States in 1947 when he served in the Trusteeship Department of the 
United Nations. 

The word used to describe the present racial situation in South 
Africa is apartheid—‘‘total segregation of white from non-white in 
every sphere of activity.” Much has been written about this re- 
actionary policy, associated with the election in 1948 of Prime Min- 
ister Malan, but Mr. Lewin’s description, so obviously competent 
and concerned, is surely one of the best treatments in recent months. 
The gradual repudiation of earlier liberal policies in South Africa, 
the virtual endorsement of apartheid by the Dutch Reformed Church 
(Malan was trained for the Church and is a former predikant), the 
lack of progressive leadership in British dominated Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia, together with the enticements of a Communist 
promise of racial equality—all these spell out confusion, tension, and 
the bitterness that accompanies class and caste segregation. What 
an indictment of the philosophy of white supremacy that only in 
British West Africa, the Gold Coast, and Nigeria (where the climate 
has kept the white man’s dominance at a minimum) is there evidence 
of the growth of freedom and self-government! 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT VOCABULARY (Cont.) 


In the January number of THEoLocy Topay, a note appeared in 
the “Theological Table-Talk” (p. 523) regarding the new series of 
English translations from Kittel’s Wérterbuch. We have received 
a letter from the London publishers, A. & C. Black, Ltd., as follows: 
“As a result of the review we have received many applications for 
copies of the books, together with cheques and money orders. We 
are unable to supply copies to any address outside Great Britain as 
we are prohibited from doing so by the Custodian of Enemy Prop- 
erty of Great Britain, who is able to grant permission only for this 
territory. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, 
N. Y., is hoping to make arrangements for the publication of the 
series, and we shall be most grateful if a short note to this effect can 
be included in THEoLocy Topay.” 

Apparently the complication arises over the fact that the British 
Government, since the War, holds the right of German patents and 
copyrights, and this would include translations from a German work. 
Presumably orders addressed to a bookseller, rather than the pub- 
lisher, would be filled, but Harpers will likely be willing to act as 
agents in this matter. This is a curious example of how “red tape” 
can interfere with the free exchange of ideas, even Biblical ideas. 








THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By Extmer G. HomriGHAUsEN 


GERMAN CHURCH DISCUSSES REARMAMENT 


A serious discussion is taking place over the Allied proposal to 
rearm Germany. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer is in favor of it. 
However, Dr. Martin Niemdller, president of the Synod of Hesse 
and Nassau of the Evangelical Church in Germany, and Dr. Gustav 
Heinemann, former Minister of the Interior for Western Germany 
and Synodical President of the German Church, have openly spoken 
against it. Dr. Karl Barth of Basle has come to their support, add- 
ing to his comment the hope that a way may be found by which 
Germany may contribute to the defense of the West. And now 
eleven pastors in the Soviet Zone have urged a national defense front 
against Communism. 

None of these men may be regarded as pacifists. Nor are they 
defeatists who have capitulated to an inevitable Communistic future. 
Niemdller prefers to see Germany united under Communism than 
continue in its present divided state, but that remark has to be 


understood in its context and in the light of Niemdller’s character: | 
istic way of expressing himself. Yet, Niemdller is willing to follow | 


through on what he says, for he has stated to his Synod that if it wishes 
him to resign, he will do so and take a parish in the Eastern Zone. 
He believes that the Church is the conscience of the nation and that 
it is a “clasp” linking the East and the West. ‘The Church, he de- 
clares, must take a stand on political matters; to fail to do so is to deny 
God’s commission. 

The rearming of Germany is a difficult problem for the Church. 
The German has seen enough of war. An arms program at this time 
would be disastrous to German economic recovery. The Allies 
fought to rid Germany of militarism; rearmament would be a pe 
culiar reversal of policy. Eastern satellites of Russia who suffered 
greatly from German occupation would surely fear the rise of an- 
other German army. And Germans know that should war come 
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between East and West, they would be fighting one another in civil 
war. 

Barth’s statement, published in the French Protestant newspaper, 
Réforme, lists many of these arguments against German rearmament. 
He does not think that German youth, already bled white, should be 
asked to become victims of another war. He adds that it is ‘“im- 
moral” to preach salvation by war to Germans whom Allies have 
been trying to demilitarize even to the point of denying toy soldiers 
to their children! German rearmament would also provoke Russia. 
And would central Europe be defended between the Rhine and the 
Elbe? Would the men of Europe retire to the Pyrenees to fight, 
abandoning their women and children? 

Both Barth and Niemdller feel that Communism cannot very well 
be stopped by war when there are so many problems upon which it 
thrives—prisoner of war mentality, refugee conditions, poor housing, 
unemployment, and other crying needs. 

It is impossible at this time to see what the outcome of this con- 
troversy will be. It is doubtful whether it will split the German 
Church as the great Kirchenkampf did in the days of Hitler. In the 
meantime, the Council of the Evangelical Church in Germany has 
officially regretted the sharpness of some of Niemdller’s statements, 
as it has recognized the sincerity and gravity of his remarks. The 
Council mildly supported Niemdller, regretted Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s criticism of Niemdller’s statements as “free inventions,’ and 
for the present took a compromising position. 

The position of the German Church is unique because it exists in 
both East and West. It seeks to be loyal to the Gospel, to the Ger- 
man nation, and to the occupying powers at the same time. An 
aggressive support of either East or West would jeopardize its situa- 
tion and that of its ministers and people in one or the other zone. 
And yet it cannot take a passive role towards the sins of either East- 
ern or Western rulers. Perhaps the positions of Niemdller, Barth, 
Dibelius, and the eleven Eastern Zone pastors are typical. Nie- 
mdller is impatient in his desire to see the unity and the witness of 
the Church maintained whatever the cost. He is against rearming 
Western Germany even if it means the communizing of all Germany. 
Barth agrees with Niemdller, although he believes that Germany 
may make a contribution toward the defense of the West without 
militarization. Bishop Otto Dibelius, Bishop Hans Lilje, and others 
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represent the official position of the German Church which is not as 


£ 
5 


impatient as Niemdller, but which is frankly outspoken in its warn. 


ings against political powers which violate the law of God. They 
see the difficulties, oppose Niemdller’s radical views, refuse to take 
political action which they regard as the province of the state, and 
seek to maintain a Christian witness in both East and West. The 
eleven pastors plead that even the strongest arguments against re. 


armament must not allow Germany to be abandoned to the “Com. | 


munist terror without resistance.” In spite of the injustices and 
errors of the West, they regard it as the best and only hope to ward 
off “‘atheistic Soviet imperialism.” They hope that Niemdller will, 
as an “upright Christian,” take as courageous a stand against in- 
justice as he did against the injustices of the Hitler regime. 


NEW PROTESTANT NEWSPAPER 


The second issue of The Protestant World has appeared. It is 
a national Protestant newspaper, edited by Dr. Robert W. Searle, 
former executive secretary of the greater New York Council of 
Churches.* 

This sixteen-page newspaper is “not a journal or an organ of 
propaganda.” It is “dedicated to all the common causes of Prot 
estantism. Its major design is to present fairly, comprehensively, 
concisely and accurately the news of what Protestant churches, de 
nominations, leaders, boards and agencies are doing and saying, 
together with reports of such secular news as may bear upon the 
moral and spiritual life of the nation.” 

For the present it is published monthly, but as soon as possible 
it will be issued every week. The February issue deals with many 
pertinent topics: China missions and Communism, the national de 
bate about military service, four evangelicals ousted from Spain, the 
Fry-Crews world survey of relief needs, growth of Protestant-Catholic 
tensions, D.P. resettlement program, Billy Graham-Sockman ‘Town 
Hall discussion on religious revivals, women and the Church, Lu 
theran aid to Palestinian Arabs, growth of Mexican Churches, Kags 
wa’s return to Japan, American Czechs decry Hromadka’s stand, 
religion and television programs, and many other items of interest. 


1 oe should be addressed to The Protestant World, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 
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An editorial and a book review section are included. One page is 
devoted to photos. 

According to our knowledge, this is the first venture of its kind 
to be made by American Protestantism in the field of newspaper 
journalism. The Protestant Voice which merged with The Prot- 
estant World was a private venture in which many prominent Prot- 
estant clergymen and laymen were associated. It is too early to 
make a judgment concerning the character and influence of the 
newspaper. At present, it seeks to give Church people as well as 
non-churchmen a comprehensive view of major Church activities, 
and to give Protestants in particular a sense of the unity they pos- 
sess in the field of life and work. Being non-sectarian, it does not 
aim to promote opinions, although the spirit of the paper is positive 
in its Protestant emphasis. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN COLOMBIA 


For some time we have been getting reports about persecution of 
Protestants in Colombia, South America. From an authentic and 
on-the-spot report we glean the following facts. 

“Colombia has long been known as the most fanatically Catholic 
and most clerically dominated of all Latin American countries. 
After almost a century of mission work, the Protestant community 
numbers less than 20,000 out of a total population of about 12,000,- 
000, which means that only one in every 600 is Protestant. Until 
recently the Presbyterian Church was the only major denomination 
at work there. 

“During recent years, however, there has been a radical change in 
the religious atmosphere. The Liberal Government, which was in 
power from 1930 to 1942, guaranteed religious liberty. Protestant 
influence spread rapidly throughout the country and small congre- 
gations were formed even in the most remote areas. At the same 
time an increasing number of people, of all social classes, became 
more and more disillusioned with Catholicism, and began seeking 
for a new religious faith. In the civil disturbances which occurred 
during the Pan-American Conference of 1948, the masses through- 
out the country burned Catholic churches, schools, and convents and 
killed several priests. 

“The Roman Catholic Church, made suddenly aware of its posi- 
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tion, took drastic action. It openly allied itself with the reactionary, 
semi-fascist element in the conservative party and used all its influ. 
ence to help that group establish itself firmly in power. 

“Open and violent persecution of Protestants broke out in many 
parts of the country during the latter part of 1949. Many churches 
have since been burned or dynamited, several pastors have been 
killed, others have been imprisoned, tortured, or shot at. Some 
schools and churches have been closed by government orders. Prot. 
estants have had to flee from their homes to save their lives; some 
who did not flee have been attacked and others forced to renounce 
their faith. 

“Who is responsible? In many cases the violence has been car 
ried out by local government officials—principally mayors and police. 
men. The national government insists that it is not to blame, but 
it has done very little to stop persecution. Behind it all looms the 
power of the Catholic Church. Some government officials have 
acted under strong pressure from local priests. In several instance 
these officials have admitted that the priest is the man who runs the 
town. In one case the priest publicly thanked the police for having 
attacked the Protestant church and having forced the pastor and his 
wife to flee. Articles written by priests which have appeared in 
various newspapers in Colombia insist that religious liberty is a 
liberal heresy, and while Protestants have the right to exist ina 
Catholic state, they should not be allowed to spread their heretical 
teachings nor win converts. 

“In recent months it would appear that the national government 
has intervened to stop more violent persecution. How far they will 
go remains to be seen. The situation is not too hopeful. All open 
expression of Protestantism has disappeared in many rural areas 
Isolated cases of violence, by police or directed by priests, are still 
occurring. Several Protestant radio programs have been forced of 
the air. Presbyterian pastors have been refused entrance to the 
government-controlled leper colony in which they were doing a fine 
work. No new missionaries are allowed to enter the country, and 
some who leave may not be able to return. 

“But Protestantism is very much alive in Colombia. Many 
Churches report increased interest and attendance. The Central 
Presbyterian Church of Bogota received 40 new members on pro 
fession of faith during 1950. Other churches reported similar gain. 
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Protestant schools which are still open are filled with students. A 
weekly column in El Tiempo, Colombia’s leading newspaper, pre- 
senting a clearcut Christian message, awakened extraordinary in- 
terest and more than 800 letters were received from readers of the 
column before Catholic pressure forced El Tiempo to stop its pub- 
lication.” 

In the light of the long history of Protestantism in Colombia and 
in the light of the Colombians’ pride in their liberal and tolerant 
spirit, it is shocking to hear of these incidents taking place. 

If this can happen in Colombia, where for a century the rights of 
Protestants have been defended by liberty-loving public leaders, 
what may and can happen in other South American countries? 


CHINA MISSIONS FACE NEW SITUATION 


Reports from mission boards now indicate that missionaries are 
gradually being withdrawn from China. The missionary enterprise 
which has been operating in that “most fruitful field’ for 150 years 
is entering a new phase. 

Accurate facts regarding local situations in China are hard to se- 
cure, and when secured they are difficult to interpret. It may be 
assumed that in some communities the Churches are relatively un- 
molested. Some missions have been temporarily closed and mis- 
sionaries have been withdrawn pending further study of the situa- 
tion. In other instances, missions have been kept open with a mini- 
mum force in charge. Native Chinese Christian leaders are taking 
over responsibility for the work. 

Two years ago there were 2,000 Protestant missionaries in China. 
They operated 200 hospitals, hundreds of leprosariums, dispensaries, 
social and philanthropic institutions. Thirteen Christian colleges 
valued at twelve million dollars were administered for the most part 
by missionaries. Dr. Searle Bates estimated that in 1930 mission 
property in China was valued at 27 million dollars. The latest fig- 
ure is that American contributions to this work amounted to 8 mil- 
lion dollars per year. At the latest count between 700 and 800 mis- 
sionaries are in Communist dominated China, of whom 450 are 
Protestants. The majority intend to leave. A few plan to remain 
to carry on the work in spite of difficulties. 
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The withdrawal of missionaries is due to several reasons: the re. 
strictive measures of the Communists; the government’s custody of 
American property and its freezing of funds; the attitude of the Chi- 
nese Christians toward the presence of foreign missionaries. The 
Chinese think that if missionaries stay, it might lead to ‘‘undesirable 
consequences.” 

There have been few cases of outright persecution of Protestant 
missionaries. Some have been put under house arrest and several 
have been imprisoned. Reports indicate that a kind of “oblique 
violation of freedom of religion” has taken place, according to one 
Baptist Mission Board. Communists interfere with Christian relig- 
ious functions by conducting compulsory meetings at times for wor- 
ship. Other aggravating tactics are used. It is said that the attitude 
of the Chinese is more “anti-foreign” than “anti-Christian.” 

Whether this change will involve the doom of Christianity in 
China is not a serious question. Chinese Christian leaders wish that 
the joint partnership between the missionaries and the Churches they 
represent may be maintained. 

The message of the General Assembly of the Church of Christ in 
China meeting in Hongkong is encouraging. It admits that revolu- 
tionary changes are testing the Church as by fire. The Church in 
China is coming into a new position. While it supports the “Com- 
mon Program” of the new China, it believes that the Communist 
regime will guarantee religious freedom. It does not wish to break 
ecumenical ties and friendly relations with the older Churches. It 
is sensible to the responsibility involved in the withdrawal of foreign 
mission societies. It is determined to move toward self-support, 
self-government, and self-propagation. It also hopes for continued 
financial aid on a decreasing scale and for the older Churches’ sym- 
pathy and love. It wishes to become an indigenous Church. 

The Church of Christ in China is recognized by the Peoples’ Gov- 
ernment as a Chinese organization serving the Chinese people. It 
supports the poiicy of “opposition to imperialism, feudalism, and 
bureaucratic c2pitalism.” 

Yet, the Chinese Church says it wishes to “stand firm in our Chris 
tian faith, to make no compromise in the basic beliefs and ethical 
standards of Christianity, and to maintain the spiritual liberty of 
the church.” It finds people eager for truth and power. Attend- 
ances at worship are increasing, additions to the churches are grow- 
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ing, and the opportunities for evangelism, hospitalization, and edu- 
cation are encouraging. 

The Church is being challenged ‘‘to reform its inner life, to serve 
society more earnestly, to stand with the workers and farmers, to 
regain the vitality and power of the apostolic church, to make a 
contribution to world brotherhood and peace.” 

The situation is at once discouraging and encouraging. It is too 
early in the present confusion to pass any final judgment on the 
future of Christianity in China. There are evidences to indicate 
that the Churches in China are not only surviving, but that they 
are gaining in vitality, in independence, and in power to appeal to 
people. ‘There are also evidences to indicate that the Churches are 
in danger of expediently compromising to the point of ceasing to 
be the Church. 

In the meantime, Christians in the ecumenical Church will need 
to pray for their Chinese brethren, to understand sympathetically 
their position, and above all to judge cautiously their statements in 
the full light of their situation. 


THE WITNESS OF COMPASSION 


There is no more potent witness to the Gospel than Christian 
charity which is offered to anyone in need, whatever his age or creed 
or race of nationality. Never has the world known such distress and 
misery as it is suffering in our time. Brutality is becoming so com- 
monplace that even Christians are becoming hardened to the appeals 
for food, clothing, and money. Moral sensitivity seems to be declin- 
ing as people are increasingly steeped in the realistic and sordid char- 
acter of modern life. 

Words may be rather impotent in days like these, but deeds still 
speak louder than words. During the last war and after, it was the 
generosity of Christians of various lands which touched the hearts 
and encouraged the spirit of D.P.s, prisoners of war, widows, home- 
less children, and many others in need. That somebody cared 
enough to share meant more to these unfortunate people than all the 
words that might have been spoken. And the effect was felt in the 
lives of many who were not the recipients of these gifts of mercy. 

Needs are even greater today than they were a year ago. India 
faces a famine if wheat cannot be secured early. The Korean refu- 
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gees wander between northern and southern forces, most of them 
having lost everything that they possess. They are caught in “the 
big trap,” as one brilliant writer puts it. Church buildings are in 
ruins, as are homes and other institutions. There is great need 
among the refugees of the Middle East. The situation in the Phil. 
ippines and in Japan, as well as in Europe, is far from satisfactory. 

With all the emphasis now being placed upon military force as the 
one method of solving world tensions, or of “containing’’ Commu. 
nism, it may be well to remember that the real enemies today are 
poverty, ignorance, disease, and anonymity for millions of people. 
And while military means are essential in the curbing of aggression, 
in no wise can they solve the deeper problems which plague the 
world. ‘The Gospel will speak more convincingly to the masses of 
mankind through the gracious deeds done to the “‘least’’ of these 
Christ’s brethren, than it will be spoken through mere words, hov- 
ever truthful, which are not tempered with love. 


THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 


Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, Director of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs addressed the National Council 
of Churches in Cleveland on the attitude of the Christian in this 
time of crisis. At the conclusion of his masterful message the assem- 
bly arose and applauded. ‘The message has aroused such widespread 
attention that the major points are here reprinted. 

Dr. Nolde began by making two statements: first, that God in his 
goodness makes available strength in proportion to our needs, and, 
second, that a third war is not inevitable. We must not be deluded, 
however, in our hopes, but as long as there is any margin of possi- 
bility in averting war, we should explore every means for the mak- 
ing of peace. 

After giving a quick résumé of events in Korea, Dr. Nolde sug- 
gested that Christians take eight lines of procedure: 


1. Guard against hysteria which robs action of moral perspective 
and political wisdom. 

2. Guard against self-righteousness and hatred which give impulse 
to the monstrosity of a holy war or a preventive war. 

3. Guard against unilateral action which rejects a moral judgment 
as reflected by majority opinion in the United Nations. 
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4, Guard against false pride and face-saving tendencies which close 
the door to open-minded and effective negotiation. 

5. Guard against complacency which comes with increasing mili- 
tary strength and which may bring a disposition to risk an incident 
or even to create an incident for inciting conflict on a world scale. 

6. Guard against making our economy so dependent upon mili- 
tary production as to give the impression that we are unprepared to 
recognize the importance of economic health throughout the world. 

7. Guard against the prejudice which refuses to see the evils in a 
situation which is predominately good and thus deserving of support. 

8. Guard against impatience in seeking a sound conclusion to the 
world’s present plight. 

Dr. Nolde did not say that these steps would prove effective. The 
catastrophe may break at any time, but so long as there is time to 
avert war, We must use every means available which will not “betray 
conviction or offend conscience.” 

And particularly must the Churches of the world stay together! 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH AND WORK CAMPS 


Over 900 youths from all major communions and 40 nationalities 
spent from two to six weeks in 18 work camps last summer. These 
camps were sponsored by the World Council of Churches. ‘They are 
located in Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
the Philippines, and the United States. In 1946, when these camps 
were started, there were only three in operation. 

Projects consist of clearing ground and laying the foundations for 
a prisoners’ rehabilitation center (Japan); laying the foundations for 
refugee housing units (Germany) which house some 3,000 persons; 
razing ruins for the erection of a new building (Berlin); repairing 
church buildings; building playgrounds; and making furniture for 
aschool. The largest work camp was located at Paly in Italy, where 
199 Christian youths from 14 nationalities worked for the fourth con- 
secutive year to construct dormitories for Agape, an ecumenical 
youth center. Another interesting camp was located in Cyprus 
sponsored by Orthodox Christian youth. Young people came from 
Egypt, Germany, Britain, Greece, Russia, and Serbia, to join in the 
building of a shelter for the Y. M. C. A. camp at Limassol. 
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Young people receive no tangible remuneration whatever for their 
services. This voluntary service, together with the fact that students 
pay their own travel expenses, makes these projects powerful wit- 
nesses in the communities where these camps are located. Besides, 
the campers live and work with others of differing religious and na- 
tional backgrounds. According to the Ecumenical Press Bulletin 
from which these facts are received, this co-operative life and work 
for a common goal demonstrates that “the hope of the world today 
lies in the realization . . . that only by our living and working to- 
gether according to the teachings of Christ can we hope to build a 
new world.” Financial support for these camps comes largely from 
the Congregational Christian, Evangelical and Reformed, Presby- 
terian U. S. A., and the Protestant Episcopal Churches. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Basic CHRISTIAN Etuics, by Paul Ramsey. 404 pp. New York, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1950. $3.75. 

“The ground floor” of Christian ethics as presented by Professor Ramsey 
in this excellent book is a “truly disinterested love for neighbor” (p. 103).- 
It is “self-forgetful agape-love,” an “‘obedient love” which finds its last 
end in the neighbor and the good of the neighbor. It is an “inverted 
self-love,” seeking neither the lover’s own self-realization nor a good which 
might be achieved at the expense of the neighbor. It is an “enlightened~ 
unselfishness” inspired by Jesus Christ and directed toward the neighbor’s 
highest good. 

In elaborating such a conception of Christian ethics, Dr. Ramsey has 
given us thorough studies of rival types of ethics and has shown how 
these differ from the Christian way. He shows in detail and persuasively’ 
that Jewish legalism, even when it summarized the Law in maxims sug- 
gestive of “the love commandment,” never achieved single-mindedness 
in making the Law subservient to human need. This was the achieve- 
ment of Jesus (Chapter II). 

“Jesus stands entirely outside the evolution of Jewish legalism for the 
reason that he taught not simply the superiority of love for God and for . 
the neighbor over any other commandment; what is more, he taught 
that these commands were infinitely superior to all the rest. . . . Jesus 
in effect affirms the love commandments to be incommensurable with all 
the rest and declines to measure their importance by comparison with 
any other legislation. . . . Man’s obligation arose out of these two com- 
mandments alone, there could be no conflict with other parts of Torah, 
this was the whole law of God” (p. 65). 

With a firm grip on his basic principle, Dr. Ramsey turns to a criticism 
of the Platonic-Augustinian conception of love as eros, as the pursuit - 
of the good. He repudiates the subordination of the neighbor to the 
good; the love of him for the sake of, or in, God or the Good. He sees 
clearly that there is all the difference in the world between loving the 
neighbor for the good, because he is good or shall be a bearer of the good; 
and loving the good for the sake of the neighbor, for that he may enjoy 
it. When the primacy is given to the love of the good, the way is opened 
to self-love and the sacrifice of the neighbor for the good, especially one’s 
own (pp. 116 f.). 
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On the same basis he turns against Aristotle’s love of friendship; against 
the ethics of self-realization “enlightened selfishness,” humanitarian con- 
cern with “the common good,” utilitarianism, and even the celebrated 
principle of mutuality. In all these he sees the black hand of self-love 
which, men being what they are, ends up with preferring the lover’s good 
to that of the neighbor. Dr. Ramsey insists that no principle can be 
admitted to “the ground floor’ of Christian ethics except that of a love 
which has the neighbor as its sole object. 

But, of course, it is neither possible nor desirable for a man to disregard 
himself. It is true that a man who does not have self-love cannot love 
his neighbor for the latter’s good. How then can we reconcile regard 
for oneself with love for the neighbor? Dr. Ramsey solves this problem 
with the doctrine of “Christian vocation.” The Christian’s vocation is 
to realize the neighbor’s good. This vocation cannot be fulfilled unless 
a man is in a position and has the ability to do it. A man must live in 
order to do good. He must have some power and competence in order 
to pursue his neighbor’s interests. He must do his duty as a family man, 
or a magistrate, or a doctor, or a business man. He must take care for 
his health, and growth, and freedom. Therefore self-love is not only 
permissible but also indispensable; but it must be at all times in the 
interests of the neighbor. This is the only place self-interest has in 
Christian ethics. 

Another thorny question is the one which has to do with the use of 
coercion. Dr. Ramsey denies repeatedly the notion that a man who 
loves his neighbor abstains from all activity which may hurt, and par- 
ticularly, cause the death, of anyone. He points out the necessity of 
“multilateral neighbor-centered preferential love,” which he finds in 
Jesus’ indignation against “devourers of widows’ houses” (p. 167). If 
a man had one neighbor, he would in no instance be justified in resisting 
evil. But since one has numerous neighbors, and since it is necessary to 
maintain the good of some neighbors against the mischief intended by 
others, it is right to use any means that love dictates for the good of the 
neighbor. In this way coercion, violence, and even war, may be instru- 
ments of love. Dr. Ramsey is critical of the pacifists’ aversion to killing, 
and believes that it is inspired not by the Bible but by “an ethic which 
values 1ife above everything else” (p. 182). This reviewer is not a pacifist, 
but he must confess to “horror and revulsion at the sight of violence and 
bloodshed” which Dr. Ramsey contrasts with “Christian love.” He thinks 
such things are most “unlovely” even though they are not “spiritual.” 
The Christian may have to kill. He has had to kill in the pursuit of 
his “Christian vocation.” But he does have to do his very desperate best 
not to have to kill. It is questionable if Dr. Ramsey’s attitude in this 
matter is conducive to over-exertion toward peaceful settlement of dis- 
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putes. Considering the fact that war today is most unlikely to do anyone 
any good, his discussion of pacifism seems dated and even fatuous. 

Now, for the basic question: What makes an ethic Christian? It is 
easy to see that Dr. Ramsey has given us an authoritative statement of a 
basic ethics. But what makes this ethics of outgoing love of neighbor 
Christian? Dr. Ramsey’s answer is that “obedient love” is Christian be- 
cause it is the love we find in Jesus Christ: in his teaching and example. 
He further points out that such love is grounded in the Biblical concep- 
tion of “the righteousness of God” and the Kingdom of God. Of course, 
this is historically true. The Biblical man and Christians regard “obedi- 
ent love” as grounded in God’s character. But what does the theological 
basis of Christian ethics have to do with its nature and validity? Why 
may not a man who denies the truth of Biblical theology nevertheless ac- 
knowledge the excellence of “obedient love’? Is Biblical theism philo- 
sophically necessary for establishing the validity or excellence of ‘“‘en- 
lightened unselfishness’? One may admit that the Biblical writers, and 
especially Jesus and Paul, were the authors of the noblest morality known 
to man. One may grant that they were superior to Plato, or Aristotle, 
or Mills, or even T. H. Green. Does one have to take the theology of 
Jesus or Paul more seriously than those of Plato or Buddha? Many a 
naturalist is bound to ask such questions on reading this book. It is 
most unfortunate that Dr. Ramsey has not dealt with them in systematic 
and persuasive fashion. It is not enough to say that Christian ethics is 
rooted in Christian faith. One must show why without this faith there 
can be no Christian ethics. 

“Obedient love” of the neighbor involves a definite theology. It is 
Christocentric not only as inspired by Jesus but also as illumined by the 
Christian doctrines of “the nature and destiny of man.” It is inseparable 
from an anthropology which is eschatologically oriented. The neighbor 
I am to love as a Christian is one who is subject to sin and death and for 
whose deliverance Christ died and rose again from the dead. My Chris- 
tian awareness of my “neighbor” and my love for him, yea, even my 
faith in God’s righteousness, are inseparable from the despair and hope 
which are evoked by the Gospel. What makes Christian ethics Christian 
is not that the Christians think it imitates God, or Christ, but that the 
cross of Christ gives us a unique awareness of man as the hoping animal. 
That is why one cannot treat Jesus’ apocalypticism as unessential to “the 
eternal religion of love” (pp. 44-45). We doubt very much if one can 
write a book on Christian ethics which is not first of all a book on Chris- 
tian theology. It is not clear from Dr. Ramsey’s discussion that unselfish- 
ness is a principle peculiar to the Christian faith. In fact, it seems doubt- 
ful that we must deny this principle to ethics as practised by numerous 
non-Christians even though non-Christian thinkers may not have had the 
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vision to take adequate account of it in their theories. I find the ap- 
propriation of “enlightened unselfishness” as a principle of action limited 
to Christianity untenable. 

Moreover, I am not sure but that “disinterested love’’ as advocated by 
‘ Nygren and Ramsey is inadequate as a designation as the basic Christian 
ethical category. I am not satisfied with the easy manner in which Dr. 
Ramsey disposes of “as thyself.” I quite agree that Augustine and others 
were wrong to make self-love basic to the love of neighbor. When 
one is intent upon the neighbor’s good, one is not to weigh it in relation 
to one’s own. But there is profound sense in Augustine’s notion that I 
must love myself and my neighbor in God; not in God as in the Platonic 
good, but in God who is ‘the ground of hope for deliverance from sin 
and death. How can I be aware of my neighbor unless I am aware of 
myself, of myself as one for whom Christ died? How can I love my 
neighbor as one who lives by hope unless I too live by hope? And how 
can I live by hope without self-love? There is a Biblical and Christian 
self-love which is essential to Christian disinterestedness. This self-love 
we are not to invert. Wecannot invert it. If we invert it, we no longer 
love our neighbor as ourselves; we cannot love disinterestedly, because 
no ethical principle has the power to persuade us to prefer our neigh- 
bor’s good to our own. 

For all its learning and acuteness, Dr. Ramsey’s book is academic. The 
author does not come to grips with the question: What does it take to 
love one’s neighbor so as to prefer his good to one’s own? After all, 
Christianity does not tell us merely what we ought to do; it tells us how 
God works in us what we ought to do. Can we write a book on basic 
Christian ethics, and expound this ethics rightly even in terms of its de- 
mand, without facing the decisive question as to what induces the hard 
heart of a sinner to love his neighbor as himself? 

I have read this book with great pleasure and profit. Dr. Ramsey has 
written the most thoughtful and stimulating book on Christian ethics 
we have read for some time. I hope he will be read widely, seriously, 
and critically, both by ministers and by laymen. We cannot be too 
grateful for his marvelous work in disclosing the basic ethical category 
of love for the neighbor. But I still want to know what makes this 
category Christian, and why non-Christians should not recognize it as a 
noble but not too practicable product of human reflection upon the con- 
ditions of a good social life. 

JosEPpH HAROUTUNIAN 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 
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PascAL’s PENsEES. With an English Translation, Brief Notes nad Intro- 
duction, by H. F. Stewart. 543 pp. New York, Pantheon Books, 
1950. $5.00. 

This new bilingual edition of Pascal’s Thoughts was prepared by the 
eminent Cambridge Pascalian scholar just before his death. Ever since 
his lecture at the University of Strasbourg in 1921, Dr. Stewart had felt 
compelled to revise the current Brunschvicg classification and presenta- 
tion of the fragments left by Pascal. 

Brunschvicg had found it advisable to classify these fragments accord- 
ing to the main subjects treated. This, however, implied the separation 
of thoughts which resemble each other in more than one aspect, even if 
they differ in others; it implied, on the other hand, bringing together 
thoughts in ways that might distort the intention of the author. This 
was seen to be all the more regrettable as Pascal’s intention was to develop 
his notes into a comprehensive vindication of the Christian religion. 
What this Apology should be like was outlined by Pascal himself when 
toward 1658 he sketched, in about two hours, the outline of his projected 
book for his Port Royal friends. This plan of the Apology was recorded 
by Filleau de la Chaise and Etienne Perier. 

It is this plan which Dr. Stewart has followed in the present arrange- 
ment. His solution involved the separation of the Apology proper from 
matter felt to be of a different character, such as prayers and mediations, 
drafts for the anti-Jesuit campaign of the Provinciales, or miscellaneous 
reflections. All such fragments as seem to lie outside the scope of the 
Apology make up the second part of Dr. Stewart’s classification under the 
title Adversaria—a term appropriate both in the sense of occasional writ- 
ings and in that of rhetorical argument. This division into two parts 
brings together the substance of two previous volumes by Dr. Stewart on 
the subject, i.e., Pascal’s Apology for Religion, Cambridge, 1942, and 
The Heart of Pascal, Cambridge, 1945. 

The first contribution of the present work is to restore unity and 
coherence in Pascal’s thought. Whereas the reader of the Pensées in 
the various editions which appeared since 1670 used to be satisfied with 
admiring isolated gems bearing the stamp of Pascal’s genius and with 
meditating upon their depth, he may now size up a lofty structure of 
Christian apologetics which is the most relevant and the most powerful 
this reviewer has read as yet. One can readily see how a pastor who would 
make this book his bedside companion over a period of time would be 
likely to have his faith strengthened and his ministry renewed. 

The second contribution is that anyone who can appreciate French 
and Latin will enjoy the parallel pages placing side by side Pascal’s text 
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and Dr. Stewart’s new translation which preserves the vigor, the depth, 
and the persuasiveness of the original. 

Dr. Stewart’s surgery finds its justification in the fact that the Pensées 
contain both an unfinished Apology for Christianity and heterogeneous 
material which needs to be classified apart. One feels tempted, how- 
ever, to quote at this juncture the sixteenth century chancellor comment- 
ing upon the religious wars, to the effect that “the knife does not pre- 
vail upon the spirit.” Dr. Stewart acts as if he knew what part of his 
notes and journals Pascal would have used or not used when the time came 
to write his Apology of the Christian religion. 

Dr. Stewart’s method leads him to eliminate from the projected Apology 
the fragments on miracles and to classify them among heterogenous 
material (Adversaria, C.) The reason for this is that these thoughts on 
miracles occurred to Pascal in the heat of the campaign against the 
Jesuits, after his own niece had been miraculously healed. Here, how- 
ever, Dr. Stewart is arbitrarily loosening vital threads in the existential 
thought of Pascal. ‘True it is that Pascal saw in the miracle of the Holy 
Thorn a sign of divine approval without which he might have hesitated 
to persist in his campaign against the Jesuits. Yet it is nonetheless true 
that the miracle encouraged, if it did not actually originate in him, the 
idea of an Apology for Christianity. We have on this the testimony 
of Pascal’s elder sister according to whom the proofs drawn from miracles 
were meant by Pascal to constitute the very starting point of his Apology. 
Besides, many fragments on miracles were written years after the Pro- 
vincales controversy, dictated by Pascal to his sister whose handwriting 
is recognizable. One of them is written on the back of a letter dated 
February 16, 1660, precisely at the time when Pascal was devoting himself 
almost exclusively to his vindication of the Christian religion. To 
Pascal the miracles provided one of our most precious insights into the 
ways of our living God. Like the parables, and by the same token, they 
confirmed the hardheartedness of those souls without charity, while to 
others they came as a light and as a confirmation of their faith. In other 
words they were genuine touchstones. Surely there is nothing hetero- 
geneous to an Apology of Christianity about such views, even if more im- 
mediately suggested here and there by an interpretation of Jesuit be- 
haviour. 

What, then, shall we say of the “Memorial” of the great night of No- 
vember 23, 1654, when it was given Pascal to behold the Fire of the 
Burning Bush? Brunschvicg placed it at the very threshold of his own 
presentation of the Pensées, apart from them so as to better dominate and 
enlighten the whole. In Dr. Stewart’s classification, however, the “Me- 
morial” also becomes part of Adversaria, between a conjecture on the 
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Void and two fragments on Montaigne. But then, if we look up note 2 
on page 525, we find that, to Dr. Stewart, Pascal’s Fire is “a record of 
what modern psychologists call a photism.”’ ‘That settles the matter. 

Incidentally, the two fragments on Montaigne, to which reference has 
just been made, are immediately followed by the ‘“‘Mystery of Jesus.” 
Brunschvicg, who was less sensitive than many of us on this subject, placed 
the ‘“Mystery” as a climax to the fragments on the love of the poor for the 
sake of Jesus. And yet Dr. Stewart prepared his new classification of 
Pascal’s Thoughts in an indignant mood of protest against Brunschvicg 
having allegedly broken up the coherent thought of Pascal. 

In all fairness to the memory of the late Dr. Stewart, this reviewer 
would like to say that in a personal letter some years ago Dr. Stewart al- 
ready stated his feeling that both the “Memorial” and the “Mystery” 
were “too sacred” to be placed in the restored Apology. What we have 
here, however, is not the Apology but the Apology in the making. Then 
surely both texts must be seen in terms of altitude, as we follow Pascal’s 
“Unfinished Symphony” to its Christocentric climax on the higher Order 
of Love, with special attention to the Pascalian notion of inspiration. 
And it is more obvious still, that the sacred character of the two documents 
is far less respected when they are made to become heterogeneous material 
among fragments on Montaigne and on the Void. ‘There is not even a 
chronological excuse for this. 

Space does not allow similar consideration of a large part of the material 
classified as heterogeneous or miscellaneous because the existential context 
is lost sight of. Yet we must deplore a resulting dogmatism in a scholar 
henceforth obsessed by personal views as to what must be, even on ground 
which angels would refuse to tread. A striking illustration of this may 
be found in section H of Adversaria where Dr. Stewart finds half a dozen 
notes for the “Discourse on the Passions of Love” which Pascal never 
wrote. True, the fact that he never wrote it has only been finally estab- 
lished recently by Louis Lafuma who identified the author of that anony- 
mous piece as a mondain using the posthumous edition of the Pensées 
(1670) as he did also works by other writers published as late as 1676 and 
1677 (Pascal died in 1662). Dr. Stewart knew (cf. p. xxiv) that the said 
“Discourse”’ must be handled with the greatest care. Even this, however, 
did not cause him to depart from a surgical “‘system’’ which he forced on 
the very last bit of the Pascalian fragments. A mondain quoted from 
Pascal. Yet these same fragments became in Dr. Stewart’s presentation 
notes prepared by Pascal for the piece the mondain wrote. And so the 
cart hastens before the horse. Given Dr. Stewart’s system, the fragments 
had to be placed right in this section of heterogeneous material. They 
could not belong to the Apology, the sole reason being as we now see it, 
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that a mondain was so much taken by them that he quoted from them. 
Let us now look at just one of those fragments: “God has created all for 
Himself, has.bestowed the power of giving pain or pleasure for His own 
purpose. You can apply this to God or to yourself. If to God, the Gos- 
pel sets the rule; if to yourself you will be taking the place of God... . 
Know yourself, then, learn that you are only a king of concupiscence, and 
walk in the ways thereof.” This, in fact, was so much a part of the 
Apology that it had already worked, yea, worked upon one of those fifty 
thousand free-thinkers that Pascal had in mind while preparing an Apol- 
ogy for the Christian religion. 

Such excesses, however, should not detract from the fact that Dr. Stew- 
art’s new classification does restore the over-all structure of the Pascalian 
Apology for religion. The tremendous advance in Pascalian research 
during these recent years fully vindicates Dr. Stewart’s use of Filleau’s Dis- 
course as a guide. This same document is now seen to correspond to a 
classification begun by Pascal himself, up to page 188 of Ms. 9203 of the 
Paris National Library. This Ms. 9203 actually represents the copy on 
which the Port Royal editors worked and which, until recently, was con- 
sidered lost. 

This reviewer wishes to take the opportunity of paying a tribute of ad- 
miration, respect, and gratitude to the memory of a gentle scholar who 
must have learned from Kierkegaard, the Danish Pascal, that purity of 
heart is to will one thing. 

EMILE CAILLIET 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN TEXTS RELATING TO THE OLD TESTAMENT, edited 
by James B. Pritchard. 526 pp. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1950. $15.00. 

Teachers and students of the Old Testament have long felt the need of 

a reliable and up-to-date collection of contemporary sources for Old Testa- 

ment history and comparative material for the understanding of Old 

Testament literature and religion. The available compilations of such 

material in English translation were incomplete and antiquated until the 

appearance of the volume under review. The purpose of the volume, as 
stated in the introduction, is to make available “the most important extra- 
biblical texts in translations which represent the best understanding which 
present-day scholarship has achieved.” The names of the “translators and 
annotators” listed on the page facing the title page guarantee the quality 
of the work. They are the following: W. F. Albright (Johns Hopkins 
University); H. L. Ginsberg (Jewish Theological Seminary); Albrecht 
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Goetze (Yale University); S. N. Kramer (University of Pennsylvania); 
Theophile J. Meek (University of Toronto); A. Leo Oppenheim (Univer- 
sity of Chicago); Robert H. Pfeiffer (Harvard University); A. Sachs (Brown 
University); E. A. Speiser (University of Pennsylvania); Ferris J. Stephens 
(Yale University); and John A. Wilson (University of Chicago). 

The texts chosen for the volume include those most frequently cited 
in commentaries as illustrating the Old Testament, others in which a 
Biblical name appears or a Biblical theme is treated, and still others which 
represent types of literature prominent in the Old Testament. ‘There are 
also texts less directly bearing on the Old Testament but illustrating “‘rep- 
resentative types of literary expression from each of the linguistic and 
cultural areas of the Ancient Near East.” ‘The collection includes ma- 
terials translated from Egyptian, Sumerian, Akkadian, Hittite, Ugaritic, 
Aramaic, and Hebrew. The chronological limits of the collection are 
approximately those of the Old Testament literature itself. 

The contents of the volume are arranged by types rather than periods 
or cultures. They are presented under the following ten divisions: I. 
Myths, Epics, and Legends; II. Legal Texts; III. Historical Texts; IV. 
Rituals, Incantations, and Descriptions of Festiyals; V. Hymns and Pray- 
ers; VI. Didactic and Wisdom Literature; VII. Lamentations; VIII. Secu- 
lar Songs and Poems; IX. Letters; X. Miscellaneous Texts. This compre- 
hensive coverage of many kinds of texts is one of the many commendable 
features of the work. The current emphasis on the cultic aspect of many 
parts of the Old Testament makes especially welcome the inclusion of 
ritual texts, hymns, and prayers. One finds here all the old friends and 
many new ones. Some of the latter have not hitherto been translated into 
any modern language. The selection is so up-to-date that it includes even 
such texts as the Lipit-Ishtar Code and the Laws of Eshnunna. 

The translations are not infallible, of course, but the obscurities and 
uncertainties are indicated by the usual devices. The contributors to the 
volume have been concerned to mediate the results of their research, 
and they have given much time to the work. One is made more than ever 
aware of the enormous contribution which detailed, specialized scholar- 
ship is making to our understanding of the Bible. The original nature 
of much of the work has made it necessary to include notes of a somewhat 
more technical nature than the ordinary reader will require. Brief 
introductions are provided, explaining the nature and provenience of 
each text, with brief bibliographical suggestions. There is an index of 
names and one of Biblical references. Finally, there is also a list of 
contents by language. A chronological index might have been helpful, 
but the Biblical index can be used as a substitute for this. 

Students reading this material for the first time may receive an im- 
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pression that the world of the Ancient Near East in general was much 
more remote from ours than is the Old Testament. There is truth in 
this, but the impression is also due in part to the fact that we tend to 
read our own ideas into the Old Testament. These contemporary docu- 
ments help us to understand the books of the Old Testament as their 
writers and the first readers understood them. ‘Teachers who use the 
volume with their classes will want to select carefully the assignments 
of readings; otherwise their students will get lost in the woods. 

From the practical point of view, the size and weight of the volume 
are regrettable, and the price is out of reach of most students. One 
wonders whether several smaller volumes, which could have been pur- 
chased separately, would not have been better. The book is beautifully 
printed and bound, and the type is large and readable. It is safe to say 
that no publication of comparable value for students and teachers of the 
Old Testament has appeared for a long time, or is likely to appear for a 
long time tocome. The editor, Professor Pritchard, and the contributors 
are to be congratulated on the completion of a very useful work. 


MILLAR BuRROWS 


Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 


POSITIVE PROTESTANTISM, by Hugh Thomson Kerr, Jr. 147 pp. Phila- 
delphia, The Westminster Press, 1950. $2.50. 

Professor Kerr has put the word “‘positive” in his title because Protes- 
tantism is so often falsely regarded as merely or mainly a negative protest 
against Romanism. He pleads that what Protestantism urgently requires 
today is not a critique of the Roman position, nor a justification of its 
own present position, nor yet a mere return to the Reformation as such 
(a policy from which, as he sees, even recent studies of the Reformation 
should save us), but a return through the Reformation to the original 
Gospel which the Reformation rediscovered. 

In the first chapter, on “The Plight of Protestantism,” Professor Kerr 
takes it as a good omen that Protestantism today is aware of its plight and 
is not disposed to be content with its “negative burden.” In the spirit 
of Tillich he reminds us that “Protestantism protests against itself.” 
He rejoices also in the coming together of the churches in the Ecumenical 
Movement, so long as this is not regarded as merely a prudential move 
for an evil day, nor as a method of arriving at a unity of faith, but rather 
as based on a unity of faith which we already possess. But what is this 
common faith? The question can only be answered by “a deeper plunge 
into the meaning of the Gospel” (which is what Philip Schaff said the 
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Reformation was), and this becomes the subject of the second chapter. 
The third elaborates the thesis that the heart of the Gospel, which the 
Reformers rediscovered and which we also must realize afresh, is the 
message that God was in Christ for man’s salvation. 

With this foundation laid, the fourth chapter considers ““The New 
Preaching of the Gospel.” Why make so much of preaching? For no 
other reason than that God has spoken. The “good news” which is the 
sole justification of preaching is sharply contrasted with the typical con- 
tent of modern sermons, and it is shown how the recovery of it by the 
pulpit would make all the difference in our preaching, giving the note 
of authority, and giving a new message about the nature of God, about the 
possibilities of man, and about the conquest of death. This leads to 
“The Evangelistic Perspective” in Chapter V, perhaps the most interest- 
ing of all in its emphasis on the come-back of evangelism as the central 
concern of every true Christian and every true Church, and with the 
corollary that the Church itself may need to be evangelized. The final 
chapter discusses the prospects for the future of Protestantism. Have 
we, as Tillich says, reached “the end of the Protestant era” (which for 
Tillich does not mean the end of Protestantism, since it is of the essence 
of Protestantism that it cannot be attached to any one era as being in a 
final sense its classical age)? Dr. Kerr can only answer that the one hope 
for the tomorrow of Protestantism lies in the rediscovery of the Gospel, 
which includes the rediscovery of the true meaning of the Church. “It is 
the great strength of Protestantism that it can think of itself as subject 
to the call of repentance.” 

The above summary inevitably fails to give a just impression of the 
way in which the book touches in every chapter some the the growing- 
points of religious thought in our age. That is perhaps the chief value 
of the book. Its strength lies not in any marked originality or depth of 
thought (though it makes many good and fresh points), but rather in 
its sensibility to most of the main positive notes that are being sounded 
in the theology—or at least in the distinctively Protestant theology—of the 
present time, and its lucid way of thinking them together. It may indeed 
occur to the theological reader that the book touches on some acute con- 
temporary problems of theology which it does not solve and which here 
appear simpler than they are. But it is intended to be a book that will 
appeal not only to students of theology but to the ordinary working min- 
ister, and to many such it will be a wise and stimulating guide to a great 
variety of contemporary insights. It would possibly have been even 
more useful if it had not denied itself an apparatus of footnotes and ref- 
erences (and even an index), just because it glances at so many phases 
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of modern theological work to which readers would welcome a more 
precise direction for their own further reading. 

The book is plainly written from inside the world of the Ecumenical 
Movement. And it certainly lives up to its title in having something 
positive to say. 

D. M. BAILLIE 
University of St Andrews 
Scotland 


THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT oF ST. JOHN, by Edwin K. Lee. 270 pp. Lon- 
don, S.P.C.K., 1950. 17s 6d. 

This book, as the title suggests, is a study in Biblical theology. Its 
aim, to use the author’s words, is to present the teaching of St. John 
as contained in the Gospel and the Epistles as an organic whole. The 
writer of the Gospel is treated as the writer of the Epistles. The opening 
chapter, which contains a fresh and stimulating discussion of the familiar 
problems of Johannine interpretation, defines the author’s approach and 
clears the way for his treatment of the key doctrines of Johannine the- 
ology. His view is that the writer of the Gospel was too great a man 
in originality and maturity to be merely a blender of various tendencies 
within Christianity or one who in adopting the religious and philosophical 
terminology of his surroundings compromised the Christian faith. He 
describes him as one of the greatest of those Christians who “‘out-thought” 
the pagan and Jewish world. 

For convenience, the book may be considered as dealing with two 
main areas of Johannine theology, (1) the doctrine of God with its 
closely related subject of Christology, and (2) the doctrine of salvation. 
Between these comes a chapter on the Johannine conception of the 
world, which leads from the one into the other. At every stage the 
author is true to his conviction that Biblical theology stands midway be- 
tween exegesis and systematic theology. 

The main themes of the book may be outlined as follows: God is light 
and truth, and the Father who loves his children, and is the source of life. 
He is revealed through the self-witness of Jesus, who, by word and deed, 
makes known his filial relationship with the Father. As such, John re- 
gards Jesus as the Word of God incarnate, who, as the Word, was with the 
Father in the beginning. But the principal focus of Johannine thought 
is upon Jesus as the divine light who actually came into the darkness of 
the world, as the incarnate Word, to bring salvation to men. In his 
humiliation, leading as it does to the cross, Jesus is glorified, that men 
through faith in him might receive eternal life. These are the main 
themes in brief—all treated in a fresh and vigorous manner, intended to 
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bring out their inherent content of meaning for its own sake. In the 
fourth chapter special attention is given to the unique Johannine concep- 
tion of the Word of God in relation to the various attempts to understand 
it from other sources. In chapters seven and eight, salvation and eternal 
life are interpreted within the context of realized eschatology. 

On the whole this is an able, scholarly treatment of a difficult subject, 
which shows evidence of wide reading and research. The detail on the 
contacts of Johannine teaching with contemporary religious and philo- 
sophical thought is one feature which deserves commendation. At every 
stage one feels that the author has lived with his subject and is conscious 
of the present need of increased attention to Biblical theology. By way 
of helpful comment, the reviewer feels that there has been a slight re- 
laxation in rigor of thought towards the end of the book. Realized 
eschatology seems to have been accepted too easily. Moreover, the claim 
that Johannine theology has left behind the Pauline antithesis of justi- 
fication by works and justification by faith, could be questioned on the 
ground that Paul saw in this antithesis a conflict between flesh and 
Spirit, similar to the conflict with which John deals. Nevertheless, the 
book represents an excellent achievement in Biblical theology, which 
deserves the attention of every serious student. 

J. STANLEY GLEN 
Knox College 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


A Micuty Fortress, by Ernest Fremont Tittle. 179 pp. New York, 

Harper and Brothers, 1950. $2.50. 

PARABLES OF Crisis, by Edwin McNeill Poteat. 255 pp. New York, 

Harper and Brothers, 1950. $2.75. 

If more American preachers were able to write books as excellent and 
stimulating as these two, more of the rest of us would be inclined to 
forego our generally wise habit of avoiding books by American preachers. 

A Mighty Fortress is a collection of sermons preached by the late Dr. 
Tittle some years before his untimely death in 1949. Many of them are 
sermons preached near the end of his distinguished ministry in Evanston, 
Illinois, and their number proves not only that Dr. Tittle was at his best 
to the end but also that his preaching must have been of a high order 
Sunday after Sunday. 

The twenty sermons which make up the book include two series. One 
of these is entitled, ““What Jesus Has To Say,” and consists of six sermons 
in which the author has woven together Jesus’ teaching on such varied 
subjects as Fear, Prayer, Marriage, and Property. The other series is 
called “Ways of Life” and consists of five sermons on Faith, Humility, 
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Love, Joy, and Hope. The other nine are single sermons covering a 
wide range of topics and with a wide variety of Biblical background from 
both the Old Testament and the New. This is preaching at its best. 
It is Biblical yet never out of touch with the problem of the Christian. 
It is theological yet entirely lucid and practical. It is richly illustrated 
from life and literature but never loses its thread or point in a welter 
of illustrations. It is the social gospel but never divorced from the faith 
in God and Jesus Christ which is prior to Christian ethics. 

Dr. Poteat’s book, Parables of Crisis, is a more pretentious attempt than 
any collection of sermons, being a homiletical exegesis of the parables 
of Jesus spoken by him in the last forty days of his ministry as recorded 
in Luke’s Gospel. Although it is excellent work, being scholarly, thor- 
ough, and in places inspired, it nevertheless seems to this reviewer often 
to fail to win the thoughtful reader’s complete assent. This is due 
partly to the attempt to bring all of the parables (and their interpreta- 
tion) into a too narrow a priori framework. 

The framework is Dr. Poteat’s thesis stated in Chapter I that Jesus’ 
last forty days must be interpreted as a period of increasing crisis and 
therefore of tension. ‘Tension and crisis, like the hen and the egg, go 
together even though one may be unwilling to state which is prior to the 
other. In his definition of tension, Dr. Poteat is careful to note its values 
as well as its dangers in the development of human personality. In his 
interpretation of Jesus’ actions and parables, however, there is a tendency 
to dwell in places too much upon tension’s destructive side even as it 
applies to Jesus and his attitudes. Again and again one has the feeling 
that even Jesus was not quite up to the crisis that he faced, unable entirely 
to be victorious over the resulting tension in him. 

Furthermore, there is a tendency in this book to push the interpreta- 
tion of the parables too far. The treatment of the prodigal son is an 
example. It is entitled “Three Prodigals.” Dr. Poteat’s idea is that 
the Father is the third prodigal along with his two sons. This is cleverly 
done but does not seem to be true nor in harmony with the basic rule of 
parable interpretation—that a parable has one chief lesson in it and that 
the details should not be labored to bring out other lessons. The au- 
thor’s treatment here seems to go squarely against the central meaning of 
this parable. A better interpretation is that in the story the Father 
stands for God and that it was told in order to explain God’s righteous 
joy in, and forgiveness to, a repentent prodigal. What Jesus actually 
taught is implied by renaming the story of the prodigal son, “The Story of 
the Forgiving Father.” 

In contrast to Dr. Tittle, Dr. Poteat relishes from time to time the use 
of a long word where a short one would be as clear. 
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Despite these negative criticisms, it should be said that this is a good 
book, well worth careful study, the product of a truly Christian mind 
pondering the real meaning and application of the Lucan parables. 
Perhaps this reviewer's judgment of its worth may best be implied by 
his intention to put it in his library next to Trench and Buttrick and 
by his resolution not to preach on any of these parables in the future 
without consulting what this author has to say about them. 


EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 
Pasadena, California 


PRINCIPLES OF BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION, by Louis Berkhof. 169 pp. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Baker Book House, 1950. $2.50. 

This is a well-arranged treatise by a very conservative Protestant which 
sets forth clearly the principles by which one who accepts his premises 
ought to practice exegesis. It begins with a brief discussion of the mean- 
ing of “hermeneutics” (though without a reference to the god Hermes) 
and the usefulness of having some theory to guide one. It next considers 
the history of hermeneutical principles in a sketch based largely upon 
Farrar’s uncritical treatise, concluding with an attack upon the “Graf- 
Kuenen-Wellhausen school” and a discussion of contemporary (c. 1900?) 
reactions to it. It then passes on to a description of the proper concep- 
tion of the Bible. This, it is found, implies belief (“a mystery that de- 
fies explanation, and must be accepted by faith” p. 49) in verbal inspira- 
tion. “We should accept the teaching of the Bible as final on this point, 
as on every other .. .” (p. 49). The usual statement is made that 
verbal inspiration applies only to the lost autographs and not to our 
manuscripts. After certain qualifications are admitted, the author states 
that “the freedom of the interpreter is . . . limited by the fact that the 
Bible is the inspired, and therefore self-consistent, Word of God” (p. 66). 
In the two following chapters he takes up grammatical and historical in- 
terpretation. The former requires the study of Greek and Hebrew 
grammar; the latter requires some understanding of the historical cir- 
cumstances of the books concerned. Finally, we come to theological in- 
terpretation, which involves the study of the Bible as a unity, the use 
of the mystical sense, the study of parallels of ideas, and the use of posi- 
tive and general analogies of faith. “The analogy of faith, rightly under- 
stood, is found in the Bible itself’ (p. 164)—not in creeds or confessions 
of faith. Such exegesis obviously demands “reading between the lines” 
in the Bible, and such a procedure is justified by the argument that “in 
giving man his Word, He was not only perfectly aware of all that was 
said, but also of all that this implied” (pp. 158-159). “Not only the ex- 
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press statements of Scripture, but its implications as well, must be re- 
warded [read “regarded” as the Word of God” (p. 159). 

There are several problems in this book. Perhaps the most important 
is the author’s presupposition, clearly stated and defended, that “the 
Bible is the infallible Word of God” (p. 66). This requires the further 
inference that the Holy Spirit could not permit the sinful nature of 
Biblical writers to express itself (p. 48). This inference seems highly 
questionable (for example in Nahum or Koheleth). The basic presup- 
position itself prevents the author from seeing the actual diversity in the 
Bible, though he does speak of “‘the progressive character of God’s revela- 
tion” (p. 53). Again, he claims to make use of historical interpretation, 
but he does not really admit that the whole Bible is historically con- 
ditioned and speaks directly only to the various peoples to whom its books 
were addressed. Related to this point is the absence of any connection 
between the Bible and the continuing life and thought of the Church. 

We may also add that when he lists grammars, commentaries, and his- 
torical works he pays no attention to the advances which have taken place 
in these sciences in recent decades (e.g., omission of Bauer and Kittel 
from the list of New Testament lexicons), and fails to realize that the 
works of such ancient authors as Josephus and Eusebius (mentioned on 
p- 120) are also subject to what he calls “higher criticism.” It may be 


significant that textual criticism is apparently never mentioned. 

A part of the duty of a minister, says the author (p. 12), is “to defend 
the truth over against the assaults of higher criticism.” As such a defence 
this books seems to the reviewer (a minister and a critic) somewhat in- 
adequate. 


RosBerT M. GRANT 
University of the South 
Sewanee, Tennessee 


THE SuPpREME IDENTITY; an Essay on Oriental Metaphysic and the 
Christian Religion, by Alan W. Watts. 194 pp. New York, Pantheon 
Books, 1950. $3.00. 

The Supreme Identity is Brahma, the Tao, the referent of prajna- 
experience in Zen Buddhism, that which mystics have realized and an- 
nounced universally—and also, according to the author, the God of 
Christianity. The author has written a number of books on Zen 
Buddhism, and those familiar with this type of Buddhist thought will be 
able to surmise much of what is said here about the finite and the in- 
finite, good and evil, “involution and evolution,” direct experience and 
discursive knowledge. Those who know something of Hinduism will 
find much that is central to Advaita Vedanta. We have here Mr. Hux- 
ley’s “perennial philosophy,” presented in some passages with suggestive 
lucidity, in others with baffling verbosity. 
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The difficulties which most Western philosophers find with the type of 
“metaphysics” which always retreats finally into negative language and an 
appeal to incommunicable experience are well known, and it is not ap- 
propriate to take up here the epistemological and other issues involved. 
Of more immediate interest to readers of this Journal is the claim of the 
author that there is no contradiction between the metaphysics of mysti- 
cism, Eastern style, and Christian theology. Indeed, the author maintains 
that it is misleading to speak of truths central to schools like those men- 
tioned above as “mystical” at all. The proper word for propositions 
expressing the result of direct realization of the Real is “metaphysical.” 
The mystics in their ecstatic experiences have mirrored the emotional 
aspects of union with the Real; but true metaphysicians speak in coldly 
precise language of that which mystics describe lyrically—and theologians 
express analogically. The tendency of theologians to denounce the 
(mystic) metaphysicians derives from the theologians’ failure to under- 
stand that theology and metaphysics are talking about the same thing, 
but in different idioms. Thus Western theologians classify most Eastern 
metaphysics as “pantheistic,” whereas it is not, strictly speaking, theistic 
at all. Eastern mystics (metaphysicians) and their Western counterparts 
have dealt with Reality in an idiom transcending but not negating that 
of theology, and the theologians should realize the common source and 
the common aim. Indeed, the decline of theological vigor since the 
sixteenth century in the West is directly traceable to loss of contact with 
(mystic) metaphysicians who had, from fresh and direct experiences of 
Reality, constantly criticized and furnished new material for the analogi- 
cal structures of the theologians. With the decline of Western theology 
came the general fragmentation and erosion of Western culture, which 
no longer had a “principle of unity.” The process of disintegration in 
the West is so far advanced that it may be too late for reform; but a 
chosen few in East and West may renew contact with the Supreme 
Identity and thus form a nucleus for a new civilization. 

Metaphysical knowledge is “immediate, being in the sphere of intellect 
(or Self), whereas religion is a knowledge of the infinite in terms of 
reason, feeling, and sense.” Religion expresses its rational knowledge 
of the Infinite in theological propositions. It inspires “feeling-images 
or values” by substituting ‘ideas such as God, the Everlasting Father, 
the Divine Love” for such cold but more precise metaphysical ideas like 
the Absolute or Eternal. And, finally, religion gives sensory expression 
to the metaphysical Real in “sense images or sacraments. . . . For the 
original apostles, Christ Himself would come, at least in part, under this 
category, being the Eternal Word made flesh. . . . In creed, in code, and 
in cult religion constitutes a marvelous incarnation or external projec- 
tion of the ultimate Reality, so expressed as to be meaningful and effec- 
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tive for every level of man’s nature. This process is seen at its best in 
Christianity, whose very essence is knowledge of the Absolute in Christ. 
. . » He is the analogy par excellence, for in the historical character of 
Jesus there is a more perfect idea of God than can be expressed in any 
amount of rational concepts” (pp. 50-51). 

When the author speaks of the “historical character of Christ” as “an 
idea” he betrays a fundamental weakness in his entire thesis. That he 
understands and can write persuasively of certain concepts basic to much 
Eastern philosophy seems probable to one who is an amateur in that field. 
But when he resolves the problems of the infinite and the finite, eternity 
and time, by ultimately identifying all such supposed opposites in the 
Supreme Identity, he has clearly evaded the “scandal” of the particular 
and the historical in Christianity. His Christ may be an avatar of 
Brahma, but he is hardly the Word made flesh once-for-all of the New 
Testament. His irenic attempt to reconcile Christian theology and 
mystical metaphysics is doubtless motivated by good will and has hoary 
precedent running from the early Fathers and Vishitadvaita Vedanta 
through Hegel to Santayana. His arguments will seem persuasive to 
those whose fundamental presuppositions are metaphysical rather than 
theological, or whose religious quest is for union with God rather than 
the community of redemption. But if, as Clement Webb remarked, 
“intimacy and ultimacy are the hallmarks of religion,” then it must be 
said that this reviewer feels that Mr. Watts has sacrificed the intimacy of 
a paradoxical faith for the ultimacy of a too-neat metaphysic which most 
Western metaphysicians are still too biased (or dull?) to accept. 

At the same time it should be said that many Christian theologians are 
either ignorant of or misinformed about many of the Eastern metaphysical 
concepts with which Mr. Watts deals, and there are undoubtedly more 
points of contact between East and West than most Westerners realize. 
This book is a valuable addition to a growing body of literature designed 
to pave the way to more fruitful understanding and mutual enrichment. 
Many readers of this Journal will find it profitable and, to say the least, 
provocative. In speaking of the limits of analogical thinking in both 
metaphysics and theology the author says “the use of analogy is like 
boiling an egg; if boiled too long it will explode. The important thing 
is to boil just long enough—and then eat the egg” (p. 53). If the diffi- 
culties involved in “eating the egg” without leaving tell-tale stains on the 
vest seem frightening to the Christian theologian, perhaps it is because he 
is, after all, a pretty hardboiled fellow! 

J. A. MarTIn, Jr. 
Amherst College 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
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THE Worp Was Mabe FLEsH; The Theology of William Porcher Du- 
Bose, by John S. Marshall. 180 pp. Sewanee, Tennessee, The Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. $3.50. 

Dr. DuBose has never been adequately appreciated, and therefore 
America has never benefited from his teaching as it might. The books 
on him to date (Murray, DuBose, Apostle of Unity, and Bratton, DuBose, 
Apostle of Reality) are both of value, but neither is fully adequate. Pro- 
fessor Marshall has put us in his debt by his volume. 

Marshall is not concerned to present his own interpretation of 
DuBose’s thought but to reproduce it in paraphrased and simplified 
language. He has not given us a book easier to read than DuBose’s own 
writing, but he has summarized for us a body of teaching which is scat- 
tered somewhat repetitiously through seven published volumes, many 
articles, and one unpublished book. Of course, Marshall gives his own 
understanding of what DuBose meant. Every attempt to summarize a 
body of writings is bound to do that, just as every translation is to some 
extent an interpretation. Not having read the unpublished and partly 
burned volume on which Marshall leans heavily, or many of the articles, 
I cannot estimate the value of his entire book; but judging by DuBose’s 
published works I think Marshall has given us on the whole a reliable 
summary of his thought. 

The major defect is that Marshall does not sufficiently interpret DuBose 
in the light of the latter’s experience and consequently—in my judgment— 
makes some wrong emphases. 

Consider DuBose’s experience. His parents were wealthy, cultivated 
South Carolina planters of Huguenot background. After graduating from 
the Citadel, in Charleston, S. C., he took an M.A. at the University of 
Virginia under the great Dr. Gildersleeve; thus being deeply affected 
by both the best scientific and classical culture of his day. After he had 
had a year and a half theological training, the Civil War broke out. 
Entering the Confederate Army he rapidly rose to a lieutenant-colonelcy; 
was wounded twice, captured, exchanged; with the consent of his com- 
manding officers he resigned his commission, was ordained, and became 
a chaplain. 

One night during his Citadel period he received awareness of the 
presence of God so vivid that it never left him. Again, toward the end 
of the war he realized suddenly with overwhelming force that the cause 
of the Confederacy was irretrievably lost and that everything for which 
he had fought and for which so many of his friends suffered wounds 
and death was gone, save only God. He cast himself upon God as his 
all, and God again met him face to face. 

After Appomatox and during the Reconstruction period DuBose served 
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several South Carolina parishes. Together with other men he formed a 
company which, heavily armed, patrolled the streets at night to protect 
women from drunken carpet-baggers and Negroes; and also like the 
other ex-Confederates lived in extreme poverty. In 1870 he was chosen 
Professor of Ethics and Chaplain at Sewanee, shortly thereafter being 
made Professor of Divinity and Dean of the Divinity School. He died at 
Sewanee in 1918. Throughout his teaching career he had to wrestle with 
the problems raised by the controversies over religion and science (espe- 
cially biology and psychology), Catholicism and Protestantism (especially 
in their Anglican dress), and the most harrowing of all questions for ex- 
Confederates: is life worth living? Having met God and been appre- 
hended by him, he could never be only a philosopher and theologian; he 
was primarily a witness and an evangelist in aim and spirit. 

Two primary characteristics of DuBose’s writings are unity and reality; 
two notes characteristic of another nineteenth century writer whom in 
some ways he closely resembles, F. D. Maurice. The two other most 
impressive qualities of his writings are balance and depth. 

DuBose could not rest his life, or guide his students to rest their lives, 
on anything but reality. A man who has lived with death must have 
truth. DuBose was an impassioned witness to the fact of God’s love. 
But men misunderstood his revelation. They identified their thoughts 
about him with the fact of him. “Things are what they are,” he often 
said. If science and theology were apparently irreconcilable, theologians 
must study afresh what God had disclosed through reverent men of sci- 
ence as well as through men of spiritual insight like the Prophets, until 
more adequate formulations of God’s truth were reached. Just because 
he passionately believed in God, he had to question all human, and there- 
fore partial, statements about him. Some of the scientific theories he 
accepted are dated; but his faithful attempt to learn the truth in every 
line of human investigation which he examined, coupled with his con- 
viction of God’s being and love, is one reason why his writing has a sig- 
nificance today denied to that of most of his contemporaries. 

Likewise, in view of the tragedy and frustrations of life, life could only 
be worthwhile if God provided a real salvation from the things that 
really threatened to rob it of any significance. These real dangers he 
thought to be alienation from God (sin), unrighteousness (violation of 
the law of man’s being), and death (moral and spiritual even more than 
physical). Through the life, death, and resurrection of Christ, the send- 
ing of the Spirit, and the Church, God had provided victory over these 
foes; but men had to appropriate this victory by trust and obedience. 
Salvation could not be real unless it accomplished an actual change in 
men, and this required their doing their own part. “God makes (or 
saves) men by making them make (or save) themselves.” Divine de- 
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terminism would not make life meaningful for persons; it would simply 
move counters on a cosmic chess board. And Christ was no Saviour 
unless he was completely human; unless a real victory over our foes had 
been won by one who was really man and whose victory could be ulti- 
mately reproduced by his Spirit in the lives of men. 

The second characteristic concern in DuBose’s writings is unity. He 
believed that truth unites and error divides. Dig below the differences 
honestly enough and persistently enough and some measure of truth 
will disclose itself to the consensus of belief-ful men. This was his 
basic attitude toward all the controversies of his day. One reason he 
believed so strongly in the Church, the body of believers, was because 
it was the safeguard against the errors of individualists. 

But truth is not learned by logic alone. It is “polar.” Life raises the 
questions. God-given spiritual insight suggests answers. Intellect checks 
these suggestions and works out their implications by what today is called 
dialectic and what DuBose called antinomies. This belief about how 
truth is learned resulted in the balance and depth of his writings. 

It is also the cause of the most serious question I have to raise with 
Marshall’s interpretation of DuBose, namely, whether he does not make 
him too much of a Scholastic and try to fit his theology too much into 
a neat system. (I know that my own danger is to overstress this point, 
for DuBose gladly acknowledged his great debt to Aristotle for teaching 
him how to think.) In fact he was a Biblical theologian. His major 
books were expositions of the New Testament—The Gospel in the Gospels 
(The Synoptics), The Gospel according to St. Paul (Romans), High 
Priesthood and Sacrifice (Hebrews), The Meaning of Life (Prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel and the First Epistle of John). The Ecumenical 
Councils is a very penetrating treatment of the development of Chris- 
tology; Turning Points in My Life is autobiographical. The Soteriology 
of the New Testament (his most important book) is a summary of the 
New Testament teaching about salvation. Some of his exegesis is very 
questionable, and he overstressed the unity of the New Testament, but 
his aim was to expound, interpret, and apply its teaching (at times quite 
homiletically) rather than to formulate a closely articulated system of 
theology, and he is still extraordinarily stimulating and suggestive in his 
interpretation. 

DuBose has much to teach us. Professor Marshall has given us a 
kind of textbook of his thought which I hope will provoke many to read 
DuBose’s books, to mediate on his insights, and to absorb the balance of 
his mind and the depth of his spirit. 

A. C. ZABRISKIE 
Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 
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Russtan Nonconrormity, by Serge Bolshakoff. 192 pp. Philadelphia, 

The Westminster Press, 1950. $3.00. 

This is a very significant book, produced at a very opportune time. 
Every effort is being made by the rulers of Soviet Russia to give the im- 
pression that the country is completely unified. Many writers who are 
not friendly to the Communist regime have insisted that the Russian 
people are “masses” who meekly followed the autocrats of former times, 
the Politbureau of today, and who will be subject to the will of any other 
government that may come. 

From this book we learn that the Russian people from earliest times 
have resisted this concept of uniformity, and that resistance has been 
chiefly on the grounds of religious freedom. Russian statehood from the 
beginning, in the tenth century, followed the Byzantine tradition of inter- 
locking Church and state. At the end of the nineteenth century the 
slogan among the Christian intellectuals and the enlightened clergy was 
“a free Church in a free state.” For a few months in 1917 this was 
achieved, but before the end of the year the Soviet Government estab- 
lished a regime in which freedom existed only for the cult, with the state 
claiming subservience from church authorities just as in previous gen- 
erations and centuries. 

A considerable portion of the Russian people has, in each century, re- 
sented subservience of Church to state. The line of nonconformity has 
therefore run counter to both. On two occasions the head of the state 
took the side of the nonconformists, whereupon the reformists became 
the official body, and the traditionalists became nonconformists. 

In the fourteenth century the Strigolniki arose to combat the practice 
of payment for ordination. They were true Protestants at heart. A hun- 
dred years later came the Judaizers, who founded their sect on Jewish 
mysticism, and thus tended to destroy the Church as a Christian institu- 
tion. Their efforts had the beneficial result that the Orthodox bishop 
Gennadius translated the Bible into the vernacular in order to make pub- 
lic the Christian truths on which the Church stood. Joseph of Voloko- 
lamsk followed Gennadius, but went to extremes in demanding strictness 
in following not only the Bible but the various external traditions and 
rules of the Orthodox Church, as brought down from Byzantine times. 
He stood for doctrine, rules, discipline, and power in the hierarchy of 
the Church. His writings under the title of ‘““The Enlightener’” drew 
from the Bible and the Fathers to refute the Judaizers, but he was un- 
critical in the use of the manuscripts at hand, failed to detect or correct 
the errors of copyists, lacked mystical sense and the evangelical virtues, 
and made faith a matter of adherence to the letter of the law. 

In his own generation he was therefore opposed by St. Nilus, who 
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taught that the human conscience must be free and that none should be 
persecuted for his religious views. Both were within the Church, but 
Nilus proved the essential tendency of nonconformity of the Russian soul, 
seeking always to be free. 

The great schism of the seventeenth century grew out of this basic con- 
flict. ‘The uncritical attitude of Joseph and his followers led to a fixa- 
tion that the liturgical books were sacrosanct, regardless of errors they 
might contain. Every attempt to correct them, even to make them con- 
form to the earlier true texts, was considered heresy. Being in power, 
supported by the great monastic establishments and by the desire of the 
Tsar to maintain discipline and unity, they succeeded in suppressing crit- 
ics or reformers. 

Such was the situation when Tsar Alexis, the second Romanoff, became 
attracted to Nikhon, leader of reform, and procured his election to the 
Patriarchal throne. Nikhon carried out reforms which were essentially 
a restoration of the purity of the Orthodox faith and ritual, but to accom- 
plish this he had to succumb to the temptation of power, even though he 
was endeavoring to follow the humble Nilus. The followers of Joseph, 
though at a distance of two centuries, stubbornly held on to the uncor- 
rected books and customs, and became known as the Old Believers. From 
the seventeenth century to the end of the nineteenth they were considered 
an illegal sect. Persecuted, they retreated to the dark forests of the North 
and to Siberia. Under these circumstances, they naturally broke up into 
various types and groupings. Being cut off from canonical consecrations, 
a great body became “‘priestless,” conducting only those portions of the 
service which could be done by laymen. Another group found canonical 
connection by acceptance of a bishop consecrated in the Austro-Hungar- 
ian frontier territory. Some were eventually recognized by the state as 
a legal body and established friendly relations with the Orthodox. The 
“priestless” numbered perhaps eight million adherents in 1880, but later 
declined. ‘The “priestists’’ are estimated at nearly three million. They 
would all consider themselves “Orthodox,” though they fail to conform 
to the established Orthodox Church. 

There have been other groups of nonconformists who also insist on 
their orthodoxy—mystical sects, developing spontaneously around some 
self-designated “Christ.” These flourished in the eighteenth century 
under the general name of Khlysty, calling themselves “people of God.” 
They believed that deity is immanent in the world. As for man, Adam 
did fall in sin, but mankind did not sin in him. Everyone sins by his 
own accord, and everyone can be saved by his own faith and good works. 
They held to a sort of transmigration of souls. The Khlysty, with the 

related Skobtsy, were estimated in 1859 to number 110,000. 
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The nineteenth century saw the growth of many other sects, develop- 
ing largely from Western, Lutheran, or Calvinist sources. Such were 
the Dukhobors, a rationalist sect, which finally settled in large numbers 
in Canada. For them Christ was an ordinary mortal, exemplary but not 
redemptive. The Molokans tried to reform the Dukhobor doctrine, con- 
sidering the Bible as sole authority, rejecting military service, fasts, and 
other rules of the Church. 

One group of Molokans took on the name of Evangelical Christians, 
which eventually merged with the Baptists. The latter originated with 
the Stundists, whose great leader at the end of the nineteenth century 
was Basil Pavlov. Another related group grew out of the visit of Lord 
Radstock in the 1870's, and was led by V. A. Pashkov. Under the Tsar, 
proselyting was permitted among the sects, but not from the Orthodox, 
which of course led to the claim that they were not free. Ivan Prokhanov 
carried through a unification process among the evangelical groups; in 
1911 he was elected a Vice-President of the World Baptist Alliance. ‘The 
Baptists claim 4,000,000 in their united organization in the Soviet Union 
today. 

Dr. Bolshakoff tells also of the terrific struggle between the Orthodox 
and the Roman Catholics for the souls of the five million or more who 
lived in the constantly disputed territory between Poland and Russia, but 


this cannot properly be called religious nonconformity, as the tension has 
been largely in the political realm, even though it affected the souls of the 
faithful. 

This is a very valuable contribution to the Westerner’s knowledge of 
the subject. In fact, there is no single volume even in the Russian lan- 
guage which covers the field so succinctly and at the same time so thor- 
oughly. 


Pau. B. ANDERSON 
New York, New York 
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The nineteenth century saw the growth of many other sects, develop. 
ing largely from Western, Lutheran, or Calvinist sources. Such were 
the Dukhobors, a rationalist sect, which finally settled in large numbers 
in Canada. For them Christ was an ordinary mortal, exemplary but not 
redemptive. The Molokans tried to reform the Dukhobor doctrine, con- 
sidering the Bible as sole authority, rejecting military service, fasts, and 
other rules of the Church. 

One group of Molokans took on the name of Evangelical Christians, 
which eventually merged with the Baptists. The latter originated with 
the Stundists, whose great leader at the end of the nineteenth century 
was Basil Pavlov. Another related group grew out of the visit of Lord 
Radstock in the 1870's, and was led by V. A. Pashkov. Under the Tsar, 
proselyting was permitted among the sects, but not from the Orthodox, 
which of course led to the claim that they were not free. Ivan Prokhanoy 
carried through a unification process among the evangelical groups; in 
1911 he was elected a Vice-President of the World Baptist Alliance. The 
Baptists claim 4,000,000 in their united organization in the Soviet Union 
today. 

Dr. Bolshakoff tells also of the terrific struggle between the Orthodox 
and the Roman Catholics for the souls of the five million or more who 
lived in the constantly disputed territory between Poland and Russia, but 


this cannot properly be called religious nonconformity, as the tension has 
been largely in the political realm, even though it affected the souls of the 
faithful. 

This is a very valuable contribution to the Westerner’s knowledge of 
the subject. In fact, there is no single volume even in the Russian lan- 
guage which covers the field so succinctly and at the same time so thor- 
oughly. 
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Outstanding New Books from 
a Asa se eo 


The new Pastoral Aid book 


The BEST IS 
YET TO BE 


By Paul B. Maves 


THESE FOUND 
THE WAY 


THIRTEEN CONVERTS TO 
PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 


The PASTOR’S 
WIFE 


By Carolyn P. Blackwood 


The CHRISTIAN 
PASTOR 


By Wayne E. Oates 


At all bookstores, : 


e A book to help men and women face 
the challenge of growing older. Written 
with sympathetic understanding of the 
psychological problems of people be- 
yond middle age, this book shows how 
the Gospels point the way to meaning- 
ful years of happiness in late maturity. 

$1.50 


Edited by David Wesley Soper. The 
striking and intimate stories of 13 
converts from atheism, Communism, 
Judaism, Roman Catholicism, and from 
indifference—told in their own words. 

$2.50 


e A practical guide to what is expected 
of any woman who marries a minister. 
A long-needed handbook written with 
wit, charm, and tact—and based on the 
author’s own life as a pastor’s wife for 
the past quarter-century. $2.50 


e The contributions of modern psy- 
chology to pastoral care. Workable 
suggestions on how the pastor may 
handle wisely the varied situations that 
may confront him—with emphasis on 
the Biblical concept of the pastor's 
work, $3.00 
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